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Let Us Remember... 


rr 

Che old message ‘For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord’ is still the heart of Christmas 
eee And this message can neither be changed 
nor quite forgotten although there are many 
things that tend to make us forget.” 


—Peter Marshall 


Let us remember the true meaning of Christmas 
and lift our voices with those of the angel 


host, “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Go all a true and beautiful Christmas 


from the 


National Recreation Association 


and 
Recreation Magazine 





Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7¥2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 
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The famous Golden Guides 


to Nature and Science 


PAPERBOUND, EACH $1.00 NET 
IN GOLDENCRAFT DELUXE LIBRARY BINDING, EACH $2.50 NET 


Here are the 13 books in a series that is widely 
acclaimed for its accuracy, beauty, and re- 
markable value. 

Each Golden Guide (size 44% x 614) con- 
tains 112 to 475 superb color pictures. Each is 
prepared by some of the country’s outstand- 
ing naturalists to help children (5th grade 
up) and adults understand and enjoy one 
aspect of the natural world around us. 

A new guide to ROCKS AND MINERALS has 
just been added to the series, and it will 
fascinate readers of all ages. 

Use the coupon below to order these 
Golden Guides in the regular paperbound 
edition or in Goldencraft Deluxe School-and- 
Library Binding. 


WEATHER. A guide to wind, storm, rain, clouds, 
snow, hail, etc. Forecasting. By Dr. H. S. Zim, 
Dr. R. W. Burnett, Paul E. Lehr. 300 color pic- 
tures and diagrams by Harry McNaught. 


FISHES. Superb color plates illustrate hundreds 
of facts about American fresh and salt-water spe- 
cies. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. Hurst H. Shoe- 
maker. Pictures by James Gordon Irving. 


BIRDS. Identifies 265 species; 112 full-color plates; 
128 silhouettes, range maps. Endorsed. by Audu- 
bon Society. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and Dr. I. N. 
Gabrielson. Illustrated by J. G. Irving. 


STARS. A guide to the constellations, sun, moon, 
planets, meteors, comets. 150 color paintings, con- 
stellation maps. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. R. H. 
Baker. Pictures by James Gordon Irving. 


FLOWERS. 134 paintings, arranged by color for 
quick reference, show 200 wild flowers. Range 
maps. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Alexander 
Cc. Martin. Illustrated by Rudolf Freund. 


INSECTS. 225 species in full-color. Habitat pic- 
tures, structure diagrams, range maps. By Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Clarence Cottam. Illus- 
trations by James Gordon Irving. 


TREES. Leaf-shape Key identifies 150 species. Over 
100 full-color plates. Tips on tree-study. By Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Alexander C. Martin. 
Illustrated by Dorothea and Sy Barlowe. 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. Full-color paint- 
ings identify 212 species (from snakes to salaman- 
ders). Range maps. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. H. 
M. Smith. Illustrated by J. G. Irving. 


SEASHORES. A guide to shells, sea plants, shore 
birds, ocean currents, geology, marine life. By Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Lester Ingle. 475 color 
paintings by D. and S. Barlowe. 


MAMMALS. Hundreds of color pictures and de- 
scriptions of familiar American species. Range 
maps. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. Donald F. Hoff- 
meister. Illustrated by J. G. Irving. 


AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. Geography, history, 
Indian culture, plants, animals, geology of our 
Southwest. By N. N. Dodge and Dr. H. 8. Zim. 
Color pictures by Miriam and Arch Hurford. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. For the beginning photogra- 
pher whatever his age or camera. By Dr. Herbert 
5. Zim and Dr. R. Will Burnett. With diagrams 
and drawings by H. Wartik and H. McNaught. 


ROCKS AND MINERALS. Color pictures of over 
400 minerals, gems, ores, rocks. Identification tests 
explanation of origins. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. 
P. R. Shaffer. Pictures by Raymond Perhnan. 
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Order from your Bookseller, Recreation Book Center, or 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division 
Dept. REC, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Please examination -- 


Sa eee STATE 
SAVE. If you enclose remittance WE pay 
postage. Same return privilege applies. 


Insects 


Regular DeLuxe 
Edition 
50 


Regular 
Edition 
$1.00 


Mammals 
Rocks and 
Minerals 
Birds 
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Recreation Association is open to all non- National R tion A jation is open to 
profit private and public organizations 
whose function is wholly or primarily the 
provision or promotion of recreation serv- 
ices or which include recreation as an im- 
portant part of their total program and 
whose cooperation in the work of the Asso- 
ciation would, in the opinion of the Asso- 

‘s Board of Directors, further the 
ends of the national recreation movement, 


a 


all individuals who are actively engag 


to year is made possible by the splendid 





on a full-time or part-time employed basis 
or as vol ina it private or 
public i ganization and whose 
cooperation in the work of the Association 
would, in the opinion of the Association's 
Board of Directors, further the ends of the 
national recreation movement. 








perat of several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 
generous contributions of thousands of sup- 
porters of this movement to bring health, 
happiness and creative living to the boys 
and girls and the men and women of 
America. If you would like to join in the 
support of this movement, you may send 
your contribution direct to the Association. 





The National Recreation Association is a nation- 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic 
organization, established in 1906 and supported by 
voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen- 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy- 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the Association’s services and membership, please write to the 
Executive Director, National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 
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On the Cever 

AT CHRISTMAS. The tradition of the Christ. 
mas tree brings us the piney fragrance of the woods 
and the gay gleam of colored Christmas balls in the 
depths of its dark green boughs. It adds bright 
warmth and loveliness to our homes in this most 
beautiful of seasons. Cover design courtesy Condie 
Lamb, New York City. 


Next Month 

The January issue of Recreation will bring you 
new leaves to turn for the new year. Each article 
will present a different phase of recreation for your 
consideration or review, as for instance: “Your 
Office—Its Importance in Your Job”; “The Super- 
intendent’s Code of Principles for 1958”; “Let’s 
Take a Look at Our Standards”; “Research in Ac- 
tion”; “Plan that New Art and Craft Room”; “A 
Citizens’ Theatre” (do you have one?). We hope 
each leaf will be useful in the year to come. 


Photo Credits 

Inside front cover, Condie Lamb, New York City; 
page 340, 352 (right), 353 (left and right), and 368-9, 
Jasper Nutting and Marshall La Cour, Long Beach, 
California; 346, Sun Valley, Idaho, News Bureau; 
349, Harry Merrick, Long Beach, California; 356 
and 377 (upper left), News Tribune, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; 357 (center and lower right), The New 
York Times; 360 (left), Moody’s Studio, Bristol, 
New Hampshire, (right), Rappoport Studios, New 
York City; 366, Cleanliness Bureau, New York City. 
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National Recreation Association, Incorporated 
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EWCOMB 


e transcription player 
m @ public address system 


For every sound reproduction 
application in recreation halls, 


gyms, auditoriums, or summer 


camps, the Newcomb R-16CV 


does the job better, yet weighs 
22 pounds. A separate 


less than 
@ microphone and phonograph 
w volume control permits mixing 
recorded musi 
phone presentation. Variable 
speed control allows variable 


tempo and pitch (from any basic 


3 speed setting). A quality heat 
f and humidity resistant high 


= fidelity ceramic pickup is encased 
in a professional-type tone arm. 


m Balanced-design amplifier with 


inverse feedback in combination 


§ with a fine ten-inch extended 


“! 
S range speaker give quality you'd 
never expect at its price. Newcomb 


is the “sound of quality since 
1937”... rec 

we school auth 
" coast to coast 


rities from coast 


with the micro- 


ygnized by leading 





ar ae es 
One | ~ 
2 ae «< n“~_— 


NEWCOMB VARIABLE SPEED 


Exclusive Newcomb design gives 
® dependable continuously variable 
my control at all 3 speeds 
i 


(-0 Send free catalog of Newcomb 
portable sound equipment 

(0 Send name of our nearest 
Newcomb distributor 





Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor, Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 


Recreation Philosophy 


Sirs: 

The editorial by Colonel Roland E. 
Sliker in your October issue is of con- 
siderable interest to us in the Air Ma- 
teriel Command, We have been one of 
the first commands to subscribe to the 
philosophy of a professional recreation 
manager for the air base under our con- 
trol, and we are actively selling this 
philosophy to all of our commanders. 

To further inform our commanders 
and recreation personnel in the field, 
we would like to reproduce Colonel 
Sliker’s editorial in our own Military 
Personnel Career Facts Bulletin. This 
is our monthly publication devoted to 
keeping our military personnel inform- 
ed on all matters pertaining to an Air 
Force career. 

It will be appreciated very much if 
you will permit us to reproduce Colonel 
Sliker’s editorial in our next issue. We 
are asking you for this authority since 
we would like to cite your publication 
as the source of our quotation. 

EuceENE WEINLAND, Chief, Person- 
nel Services Branch, Military Per- 
sonnel Division, Air Materiel Com- 
mand, United States Air Force, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 

Ohio. 


For Our Senior Citizens 
Sirs: 

The article “Adapting Dancing for 
Senior Citizens” by Cyrus S. Grossman 
in the October, 1957 issue inspires us 
to write to you expressing our deep ap- 
preciation for the outstanding work 
RECREATION has been doing in stimulat- 
ing the recreation movement for senior 
citizens. During the past few years this 
magazine has given desirable emphasis 
to stimulating recreation directors to 
serve this growing segment of our popu- 
lation. We feel confident that much of 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


—The Editors. 


the recent interest by local recreation 
people in this field has been due in large 
measure to the stimulus received from 
your magazine. 

Because this particular area of rec- 
reation is developing so rapidly, there 
is now an immediate need for (a) devel- 
opment of standards for recreation cen- 
ters for the elderly; (6) the provision 
of model designs for the construction 
of such centers; (c) development of 
basic lists of equipment; (d) develop- 
ment of closer liaison between the rec- 
reation professionals and the adult edu- 
cation people; and (e) training of rec- 
reation personnel in dealing with human 
beings in their later years of life. 

ALBERT J. ABRAMS, Director, New 
York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, 
Albany, New York. 


Use for “Prunings” 
Sirs: 

In the parks of Wilmington, we have 
two very fine public rose gardens. It 
has recently been decided that, when 
these fine plants are pruned, the clip- 
pings will be laid on the ground in 
front of each plant and will then be 
collected in such a way that various 
small bundles of clippings will repre- 
sent different plants. These packages 
will be distributed, gratis, through our 
Negro garden club for their members 
to plant in their yards or flower gardens. 

I wrote to one of my friends in Cin- 
cinnati with regard to this idea, and 
here is a quote from his reply on the 
subject: “Your idea of making ‘prun- 
ings’ that would otherwise be wasted 
available without cost is a ‘knockout.’ 
I wonder how many park commission- 
ers have been thoughtful enough to put 
such a plan into operation?” 

Maurice DuPont Les, President, 

Board of Park Commissioners, Wil- 

mington, Delaware. 
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PLAY AREAS DO DOUBLE TG gee Sa 
uperior 
Folding Table Tennis Tables! 1. 2 A?PROVED 


Superior tables can be stored compactly, can be : 


opened for play in a jiffy . . . even rolled 
away on wheels by a youngster. Sturdy, rigid 
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camps, schools, military installations . . . 
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Roll-away casters Wetee for B howi Jete li 
ere! cde ete... a ae wna DIVING BOARD 
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artificial ice skating rinks by ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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11021 Whittier Avenue z authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Bept. R 10 e 
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Your City 
Officials 
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niques described by practical for both park and recreation 
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BALANCED EDITORIAL FOR- EACH MONTH he mont 
MULA ... the voice of the pro- “referred to” publication in its 
fessional on land acquisition, field a must for your 
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Christmas ...1957 


Robert E. Kresge 


The world has moved on from the simplicity of the first 
Christmas. There is no denying the fact that Christmas 
now takes a beating from the world of commerce. The 
steady din of Christmas music from store fronts and street 
corners, the endless sending of cards and buying of gifts, 
the emphasis on glitter and fancy wrappings—all of these, 
and more, tend to make of Christmas a holiday with em- 
phasis on things, even though its origin is spiritual. 

And yet, Christmas manages to surmount this exploitation 
and its results each year. It is simply too great an event 
to be diminished by little man. It always manages to make 
man bigger, by causing him to think more about the wel- 
fare of others. The more of this he does, the more of self 
he loses and the better he feels. And so is born the Christ- 
mas spirit, which is the opposite of selfishness. 

The Christ Child, whose birthday this is, was born 1,961 
years ago, in circumstances which never cease to touch our 
hearts; but that was just the beginning! The life of truth 
and grace that followed is the reason that Christmas is still 
observed. It was the origin of Christianity. The “Christ- 
mas Spirit’ is strangely similar to the life of Christ on earth! 
It is only when we recall this fact that we realize the reality 
of Christmas. 

Could it be that God chooses to ennoble us as we cele- 
brate the birth of the infant Jesus? 


What comfort by Him do we win, 
Who made Himself the price of sin, 
To make us heirs of glory! 


To see this Babe all innocence, 
A Martyr born in our defence, 


Can man forget the story? 
—Ben Jonson (1573-1637) 


Yes, Christmas is a time of good feeling, of kindness and 
of love. It is the time for observing the ancient traditions 
of the season and the message, “Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” That is the beauty of Christmas. Let us do as Mary 
did, and “ponder these things” in our hearts. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 





Mr. KRESGE is superintendent of parks and recreation in 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
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Ask any kid who’s tried it. The Trampoline is fun. 
Always the favorite recreation at parks, classes or playtime. 
And it’s such a good all-around conditioner. 


Is the Trampoline part of your recreation program? 


IF IT ISNT A N | \ \ EN: ISN'T A TRAMPOLINE® 
@®Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 





NeW: Table 


0% # Alu purty Tennis 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED Tables 


von HEAVY DUTY USE 


Vudoons or Outdoors 


MADE IN 4 LEGS TO 
2 SECTIONS EACH SECTION 


Nationally recognized ond used by 
the ARMED FORCES, COLLEGES, 
MUNICIPALITIES, RECREATION CEN 
TERS, SCHOOLS, CLUBS, PARKS. etc 
MODEL #104 = MODEL #106 


es above with <- 8 sturdy snap in type 
stationary legs. - folding legs. 








* Neo Maintenance or Replacement Problems. 
* Sturdy Lifetime Construction. 


* SECURELY INSTALLED HEAVY GAUGE 
ALUMINUM CENTER NET 


For FULL 
DETAILS 
write 








This SUJI Cowboy 
mode minutes. 


Just a few turns of colorfu: SUJI wire 
produces exquisite figure miniatures, 
ornaments, jewelry, party favors...the 
most excitingly new craft activity for 
individuals or groups. INEXPENSIVE 
-+-less than 10¢ worth of materials 
for a simple project. 


SPECIAL GROUP 
OFFER 


Try-it-yourself SUJI 
Sample Pack with a 
generous supply of 
wire, @ tools and 
instructions ...... me 25¢ 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-99 Van Dom Street 
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> THe Mitren TREE and oiher popu- 
lar winter projects have been altered 
by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee so as, to be in line with new trends 
both overseas and in the USA. Addi- 
tional service activities and other pro- 
gram materials are being developed. 
For further information, write to Edu- 
cational Materials for Children, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania. 


> FEATURE STORIES on recreation and 
related subjects are still appearing in 
popular magazines. Two appeared in 
The Saturday Evening Post in Septem- 
ber. “They Befriend the Mentally Ill,” 
by Steven M. Spencer, in the Septem- 
ber 5 issue, told what warm-hearted 
volunteers from college campuses can 
do for mental patients in hospitals; 
while “Independent at Sixty-Five,” by 
Arnold Nicholson, in ihe September 21 
issue, was about special housing pro- 
jects for older folks in New York State. 
Another, in Redbook in July, “The Most 
Rewarding Night of Our Week” by Jean 
Stewart with Arthur Gordon, tells a 
similar story of a young couple volun- 
teering with the mentally ill. 


>» WuHaT VOLUNTEERS CAN Do for a pris- 
on program is amply illustrated by the 
wide citizen support for a recreation 
program in the new state prison in Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts. This is reported 
in Channels, a publication of the Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services. More than eighty per 
cent of the prison population is engaged 
in a hobby program led by business- 
men, doctors, lawyers, and school teach- 
ers, some of whom were among the 
strongest opponents of the institution. 


> Unirep STATES POPULATION is now 
170,981,000. The total population, 
including Armed Forces overseas, was 
about 170,981,000 on June 1, 1957, ac- 
cording to recent estimates by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. This figure represents an 
increase of 19,849,000, or 13.1 per cent, 
since April 1, 1950, the date of the last 
census, and a 3,047,000, or 1.8 per cent 
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increase over the estimate for June 


1956. 


> Formation of anew vc itary organ- 
ization to stimulate international un- 
derstanding through sponsorship of in- 
ternational projects in rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped was an- 
nounced recently. This is the world 
Rehabilitation Fund, Inc., of which 
Howard A. Rusk, M.D., who is well- 
known to many recreation people, is 
president. Its offices are at 400 East 
34th Street, New York 16. 


> STARTLING FicURES from a recent 
Gallup Poll indicate that forty-five mil- 
lion Americans cannot swim—fourteen 
million of these are men. Swimming in- 
structors, where are you? Sampling a 
cross-section of adults from coast to 
coast, the American Institute of Public 
Opinion discovered that seventy-seven 
per cent of the men and fifty-two per 
cent of the women have had the opportu- 
nity to learn. This leaves twenty-three 
per cent of the men and forty-eight 
per cent of the women still waiting for 
someone to help them. 


> THE FIRST STEP TOWARD A “NEW CON- 
CEPT” in legislation governing the rec- 
reation of some 30,000,000 Americans 
has been taken by the Outboard Boating 
Club of America with announcement of 
its new recommended Uniform Pleasure 
Boating Act. The suggested act, in- 
tended to serve as a guide for federal 
and state lawmakers studying possible 
enactment of new measures affecting 
boating, is the initial move in the com- 
pilation of an Omnibus Boating Code 
which will be offered as a broad:master 
plan for recommended legislative regu- 
lation of the fast growing sport. 

The existing federal boating law pro- 
vides for a fine of $2,000 and/or a 
jail term of one year for negligent or 
careless Operation of a motorboat. The 
acknowledged harshness of present pen- 
alties has resulted in all but the most 
flagrant cases going unpunished. The 
new proposal would strengthen marine 
enforcement by addition of a less severe 
but more acceptable penalty by allowing 


the court to order a violator off the 
water for up to two years. 


Materials Available 


e Every community should have a pub- 
lic recreation service, according to 
“Public Recreation and Parks in Cali- 
fornia,” released at the September San 
Francisco meeting of the State of Cali- 
fornia Recreation Commission. This is 
an eighty-page “do-it-yourself” guide 
for communities now establishing rec- 
reation park agencies and is available 
from the State Printing Office, Sacra- 
mento 14, at fifty cents plus a two-cent 
tax for California addresses. 


e Parents and leaders interested in 
the development of wholesome attitudes 
in children will find a new leaflet, Rear- 
ing Children to Meet the Challenge of 
Change, very helpful for discussion and 
study purposes. It is written by Dr. Dan 
W. Dodson, director of the Human Re- 
lations Center in the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. It is avail- 
able free in quantities of less than a 
hundred, and at $7.08 per hundred. 
Order from The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Inc., 43 West 57 
Street, New York 19. + 
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The RECREATION CONGRESS STORY 


T° GREET the nation’s recreation lead- 

ers as they gathered in Southern 
California for the 39th National Kecre- 
ation Congress, Long Beach flaunted its 
best weather—clear skies, dazzling sun 
and blue ocean. The vastness of the 
Pacific seemed to symbolize the wider 
horizons to be achieved at the meetings 
ahead. The tropical atmosphere was 
further enhanced by palm trees, gay 
flower gardens, and the trays of orchid 
corsages brought from Hawaii by Ethel 


Mori for the Congress banquet. (The 
latter reminded us of the Seattle Con- 
gress when Mrs. Manuel from Hono- 
lulu presented leis—and kissed the male 
guests in the process. Ah, these attrac- 


tive Hawaiians! ) 

The beautiful weather held all week, 
to everyone’s delight, for it was neces- 
sary to get from hotel to hotel in the 
fastest possible way—by scooter, skip, 
or Pogo stick. Through necessity, ex- 
hibits and large general meetings had 
to be held in the Municipal Auditorium 
by the sea, while other sessions were 
in the hotels, recreation center, and a 
high school—in as many different di- 
rections. In spite of this, recreation 
folks turned out by the hundreds—as 
they always do. Attendance totalled 
1,792 persons. 

While casting a reflective eye over 
Congress Week, the perspective of time 
makes it obvious that this session will 
be a long-remembered milestone in the 
recreation field for two important rea- 





Miss DonaLpson is editor of REcREA- 
TION Magazine. 
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sons. It was the first National Recrea- 
tion Congress to be co-sponsored by a 
number of recreation organizations; 
notably, the California Recreation So- 
ciety, Los Angeles County Park and 
Recreation Department, Long Beach 
Recreation Commission, American Rec- 
reation Society and National Recrea- 
tion Association—rather than by the 
National Recreation Association alone, 
as during the past fifty years. In spite 
of so many fingers in the pie, however, 
this one went off with a minimum of 
confusion. This Congress will be re- 
membered, too, because of the general 
agreement, born out by the week’s pro- 
gram, that the field of recreation has 
reached a peak of importance never be- 
fore realized—a result of the rapidly 
increasing leisure in this era of auto- 
mation. 

Dr. Paul Douglass, author, govern- 
ment consultant and old friend of rec- 
reation, brought this out forcibly in his 
notable address, “The Next Hundred 
Years,” at the general session on Thurs- 
day morning. He emphasized the need 
for a realignment of national thinking 
about recreation and its relation to our 
culture. “The assimilation of leisure into 
the folkways of tomorrow makes essen- 
tial the reconstruction of the goals and 
values of life,” he said. 

This was just a few days before the 
advent of Sputnik into our planet's 
skies, as Dr. Douglass was pointing 
out the great good and great evil, at 
the same time, of our twentieth cen- 
tury. He spoke of the miracles which, 
on the one hand, have released man 


Dorothy Donaldson 


from drudgery and the fetters which 
have shackled him to the earth, and, on 
the other, have “unfolded a deepening 
horror” and the possibility of untold 
savagery. “The look forward to another 
century has always been the occasion 
for evaluation and forecast,” he stated 
as he expressed the concern of all of us 
for the kind of world in which our chil- 
dren—and some of us—shall live in the 
twenty-first century. 


Program Gets Under Way 


The activities of Congress Week were 
led off by a grand opening of the more 
than one hundred exhibits, commercial 
and educational, on Monday morning, 
with a ribbon-cutting ceremony con- 
ducted by Long Beach’s Mayor Ray 
Kealer, and William Frederickson, Jr., 
president of the California Recreation 
Society and superintendent of the Los 
Angeles City Department of Parks and 
Recreation. 

At the general session which immedi- 
ately followed, Joseph Prendergast, 
NRA executive director, officially open- 
ed ihe 39th Congress in his capacity as 
chairman of the Congress Committee 
and called on all Congress participants 
to lead a crusade to alert the nation to 
save recreation lands threatened by 
subdivisions, superhighways and park- 
ing lots. The Reverend Robert (Bob) 
Richards, renowned champion athlete, 
was the principal session speaker and 
paid stirring tribute to the character- 
building values of recreation, using the 
field of sports as an illustration be- 
cause “this is a phase of recreation with 
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Dr. Paul F. Douglass (left), principal 
speaker at a general session, and Joseph 
Prendergast, NRA executive director. 


(He has 


been a member of three Olympic teams. ) 


which I am most familiar.” 


“Give me a playground or a gymna- 
sium,” he said, “and | will do more to 
help boys and girls than I can from the 
pulpit,” and he pointed out the won- 
derful opportunity which recreation 
leaders have to do this. 

Present on the stage were members 
of the National Congress Committee, 
who were introduced individually by 
Flags of the forty- 
eight states and Canada formed a back- 


Mr. Prendergast. 


ground for the speakers, and official 
representatives of state governors were 
seated in the audience. They and the 
Canadian guests and foreign delegates 
present were asked to stand for recog- 
nition. -The audience was seated ac- 
cording to states. Dr. Frank M. Kepner. 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Long Beach, pronounced the invocation. 

Speakers at other general sessions in- 
cluded Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, edu- 
cator and civic leader, who spoke on 


Fron- 


tiers”; Dr. Vierling Kersey, active mem- 


“Exploring New Recreational 
ber of the Los Angeles City Recreation 
and Parks Commission, who gave the 
banquet address on “Citizens Offer 
Leadership in American Recreation”; 
and Dr. Harold W. Kennedy, the coun- 
sel for the County of Los Angeles, who 
addressed the closing session on “The 
Philosophy of Recreation and Its Legal 
Aspects.” Dr. Henley traced the social 
and industrial developments which have 
led to today’s increase of leisure and 
emphasized the fact that more profes- 
are needed 


sional recreation leaders 


now and even more will be needed soon; 
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while Dr. Kersey set the gay mood of 
the banquet with his rollicking humor. 

At the closing session, Dr. Kennedy 
reminded delegates that the enjoyment 
of recreation is legally the right of all 
people. He further cited recreation as a 
vital defense against communism. 
“Happy people are likely to critically in- 
spect alternative ways of life,” he said. 
“As we face the uncertain tomorrow 
against the tragic backdrop of the ap- 
palling catastrophic possibilities of de- 
struction in the atomic age, we need no 
further arguments for the importance 
of recreation.” 

In all phases of program for the week, 
the follow-through on this emphasis was 
the sharp challenge to workers to re- 
cruit promising young people for ur- 
gently needed leadership in this impor- 
tant field and to enlist more lay under- 
standing and support. 

The e were over one hundred sessions 
at the Congress — which gives some 
idea of the program’s especially wide 
scope. For a few highlights of these 
see “Congress Briefs,” page 354. 

Special meetings of all sorts were 
held, some as a part of the streamlined 
Congress program and some added 
thereto. The sessions on “Recreation 
for the Ill and the Handicapped,” as set 
up by the NRA Hospital Recreation 
Consultation Service, made up one very 
effective section of the Congress. 

Wives had a special roam of their 
own to use as headquarters and their 
own program—although wives seemed 
to be attending more regular sessions 
than ever before. 

Another was the Armed Forces Sec- 
tion of the ARS, which had its own con- 
ferences, chaired by Lt. Colonel Don- 
ald M. Kupfer, deputy chief of Person- 
nel Services Division, Headquarters Air 
Defense Command, Ent Air Force Base, 
Colorado. Dorothy Clemens, staff serv- 
ice club director for Fifteenth Air 
Force, served as program chairman. 


Workshops and Demonstrations 


These again proved a popular type of 
meeting, and a desire to add more of 
them next year was expressed. They 
included such sessions as: 

Day Camping in a Recreation Setting. 
This was an outdoor demonstration and 


exhibit. Overnight a day camp appear- 
ed on the lawn of the Municipal Audi- 
torium, through the handwork of a spe- 
cial Day Camp Committee and cooper- 
ation of the Southern California Camp- 
ing Association. Well-planned and in- 
formally conducted, and chaired by 
Esther G. Bristol, program advisor for 
the Los Angeles Camp Fire Girls, this 
offered much to stimulate interest, ideas 
and to give information in this program 
area. Outstanding day camp directors 
from public and private camps were on 
hand to explain, teach or advise. Sam- 
ples of lashing, camper-made equip- 
ment, nature crafts, ropemaking, trail 
making and types of outdoor cooking 
equipment were among those display- 
ed. Crafts demonstrations were given 
and, in a sanded area, various outdoor 
cooking recipes were carried out, using 
different types of fires, ovens and im- 
provised equipment. Delicious cookery 
samples were fed to the delegates. 


Bulletins on nature games, camping 

standards, and recipes were available to 
those interested. 
Music. This meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Virginia Clark, director of 
drama, music and rhythms for the Long 
Beach Recreation Commission, and pre- 
sented our old friend, Dr. Frederick 
Hall—who could make even the furni- 
ture want to sing. Dr. Hall, as you re- 
member, has led Congress demonstra- 
tions in St. Louis and Denver and is di- 
rector of the music division at South- 
ern University, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. The session included, of course, 
demonstrations of his very effective 
song leadership. “We have spent years 
producing performers and not enough 
time producing ‘consumers,’ ” said Dr. 
Hall. “We need more new ideas today 
to help us revitalize recreation through 
music.” Dr. J. A. Lewis, head of the 
excellent Bureau of Music in Los An- 
geles, reinforced by members of his 
staff, told of its early beginnings with 
youth choruses, then progressing to 
adult choruses and community sings. 
The bureau’s slogan is, “More music 
for more people.” It uses school facili- 
ties and most of its directors are school 
music teachers. 


Dr. Fletcher Hodges, Jr., curator of 
Foster Memorial Hall, University of 
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Pittsburgh, told of an opportunity to 
obtain a beautiful eleven-page booklet, 
Songs of Stephen Foster, free of charge. 
Write to him at the university, using 
your official letterhead and telling him 
the number of copies you can use with 
your choral groups. The booklet con- 
tains words, tunes and accompaniments, 
and information about each song. 
Underwater Recreation, Scuba and Skin 
Diving. This fascinating session was 
conducted by two co-chairmen, Lt. Don 
St. Hill, chief diving officer of the Los 
Angeles County Department of Parks 
and Recreation, and Al Tillman, pro- 
fessor of recreation at Los Angeles 
State College. The Los Angeles depart- 
ment leads the rest of the country in 
this activity.* 

Creative Dramatics. Mrs. Howard Brau- 
cher of the National Recreation Associ- 
ation presided, and a demonstration 
was presented by Agnes Haaga, director 
of creative dramatics at the University 
of Washington, with a group of twenty- 
four Long Beach children from the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, Miss 


* A new book, The Science of Skin and 
Scuba Diving, is reviewed on page 387. 





Wanted: A Builder 


As preparation for the session on 
“How to be a Better Recreation 
Board Member,” chairman Mrs. 
Paul Gallagher of Omaha, board 
member of the National Recreation 
Association, asked professional rec- 
reation directors in the Midwest to 
give their opinions as to the quali- 
ties most needed in board mem- 


bers. To encourage freedom of 


speech she suggested that the opin- 
ions be unsigned. The following is 
one of these opinions. 


On every board there should be 


a person with ideas to the future 

a watchdog or financial wizard 

a builder 

a grouch 

a leader of the board 

an arbitrator 

listener 

person who wants to know why 

liberalist 

dreamer 

walking law library 

lover of children 

really, really cool cat to keep up 

with the times 

and, finally, someone to pick up the 
check at the board dinners. 


ee ee & > & 
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Haaga showed how this activity can 
touch off a child’s imagination and pro- 
vide an outlet for social and emotional 
experiences, The children learned that 
costumes, sets, make-up, props and lines 
are not necessary for drama, that a 
character must grow by feeling it from 
the inside, and that actions can tell a 
story better than words. 


Dance Symposium. NRA’s Helen Daun- 
cey, Katherine F. Barker Memorial Sec- 
retary for Women and Girls, presided. 
Leaders were: ballet, Maria Fielding, 
supervising recreation specialist of the 
San Diego Park and Recreation De- 
partment, with six members of her 
senior group demonstrating; ballroom, 
Mrs. Mae Mathers, activity director of 
girls, women’s and co-recreational ac- 
tivities for the Long Beach Recreation 
Commission, with junior-high-school 
boys and girls; folk dancing, Dr. J. Till- 
man Hall, director of recreation at the 
University of Southern California, with 
his group of forty older and younger 
dancers (these dancers know one hun- 
dred and fifty dances, from many coun- 
tries); modern dance, Dr. Lola Sad- 
lo, recreation director-specialist of the 
Los Angeles City Parks and Recreation 
Department, with a group of fifth- and 
sixth grade girls whom she had not seen 
before; square dancing, Robert Van 
Antwerp, district supervisor of the Long 
Beach Recreation Commission, using 
the audience as participants. 


Among other workshops and demon- 
strations were: “Rhythmical Expres- 
sion for the Hospitalized,” chaired by 
Dr. Edith L. Ball, assistant professor of 
education at New York University, with 
a demonstration by Helen M. Hocker, 
assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion and recreation at Washburn Uni- 
versity and consultant of the Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas; “Crea- 
tive Crafts,” with demonstrations pre- 
sented by Mrs. Frances Werschkul, 
crafts director of the Bureau of Parks 
and Public Recreation, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Frank A. Staples, NRA direc- 
tor of arts and crafts (the Portland 
Recreation Department brought all of 
the supplies, equipment, and so on, plus 
an exhibit of children’s paintings) ; 
“Veterans Administration Hospital 
Workshop,” conducted by the San Fran- 





The 1958 National Recreation 
Congress will be held at the Hotel 
Ambasador, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Dates have been moved up 
one week, so that the meeting will 
be from September 22 to 26. 











cisco Area Office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, Education and Training; 
and “The Group Process in Hospital 
Recreation,” chaired by Robert Rynear- 
son, director of volunteer activities, 
Veterans Hospital, Sepulveda, Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. Jessie L. Rhulman, as- 
sociate professor of the psychology de- 
partment, University of California, Los 
Angeles. A “Bazaar of Seasonal Themes 
for the Ill and Handicapped,” chaired 
by Mary McGregor Kerns, assistant di- 
rector of recreation at Veterans Admini- 
stration Hospital, Long Beach, sported 
an impressive list of consultants. 
Exhibits 

This year the exhibits included dis- 
plays of both commercial and educa- 
tional materials, thus offering execu- 
tives and those leaders wise enough to 
plan time for browsing a wealth of new 
ideas. The big room in the Municipal 
Auditorium was gay and colorful, its 
carnival air enhaneed by the trying out 
of equipment and the usual serving of 
free soft drinks by our old friends, 
Pepsi-Cola, Coca-Cola, and Seven-Up 
in their attractive booths. Every regis- 
trant received a free copy of NRA’s new 
publication, 1957 Buyers’ Guide to Ree- 
reation and Park Equipment, Supplies, 
Services, with the suggestion that they 
keep it for ready reference when order- 
ing equipment and supplies in che future. 

Griswold Duplicating Products, Inc., 
local distributor for A. B. Dick Com- 
pany mimeographing supplies, demon- 
strated mimeograph machines, an elec- 
tric collator and a folder to interested 
recreation executives in the exhibit 
hall. We are grateful to James High- 
tower, the company representative, and 
his able crew for yeoman service daily 
in mimeographing all the session sum- 
maries and the Daily Hi-Lighter, work- 
ing long after the other exhibitors had 
“closed shop” for the night. 

Among the non-industrial displays, 
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we hope you saw the prospectus for the 
construction of a “playshore” area in 
Montebello, California. This is to be 
a new and unusual play area by the 
sea. (More about these plans may ap- 
pear in a future issue of RECREATION.) 

Also, in the same section, did you 
try to solve the mystery of the unknown 
game? The recreation department in 
Redondo Beach, California, was asking 
for help. Recently, a local family 
presented a game to Fred Tweedy, city 
director of recreation, but no one knows 
its origin or how to play it. According 
to Don Watkins, recreation supervisor, 
the game is very old. It is an octangular- 
shaped board, having four players using 
“chesslike” men. Action takes place on 
an inner circle studded with mother-of- 
pearl discs about the size of a dime. 
If you recognize the game, please let 
them know. 


TV and Radio 


Radio and television appearances for 
Congress delegates were arranged by 
the Press Room, and there was quite a 
bit of shuffling back and forth to Holly- 
wood. On his coast-to-coast television 
show, September 30, Lawrence Welk 
saluted the Congress, and sixteen Long 
Beach boys and girls who were taking 
part in the Congress Dance Symposium 
made two appearances on his program. 
Mr. Prendergast appeared on the four- 
teen-state TV program, “Panorama 
Pacific,” as did Mrs. Frances Wersch- 
kul, crafts director of the Portland Rec- 
reation Department. Mrs. Werschkul 
also appeared on the “Bill Gwyn” local 
television program on KABC. Adz» 
Donohue, recreation supervisor of Sa- 
ta Monica, appeared on the “Dee Par- 
ker Show,” a popular KABC program. 


Don Watkins (left), recreation supervisor, and 
Fred Tweedy, director of recreation, Redondo 
Beach, California, with their “mystery game.” 


Mr. Prendergast was interviewed on 
the Columbia Pacific Network (sixty- 
seven radio stations) “Sunday News 
Desk,” also on the local “Ruth Ashton 
Show.” Ruth Ashton—“Los Angeles’ 
Answer to Jinx Falkenburg”—did one 
show with Willard B. Stone, Congress 
secretary, and one with Mrs. Donohue. 

Dr. Douglass was interviewed by 
Carroll Alcott on his CPN show; and 
Reverend Richards was the guest on 
Tom Harmon’s CPN sports program. 
Coverage in the press included special 
interviews and news releases, 


Local Arrangements 


The Local Arrangements Committee, 
chaired by Walter L. Scott, director 
of municipal and school recreation of 
the Long Beach Recreation Commis- 
sion, did an outstanding job; and we 
picked up the comment, in San Fran- 
cisco later, that this excellent coopera- 
tion with visiting conferences is usual 
in Long Beach. This year, ushers and 
hostesses were provided under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Everett M. Findlay, 
president of the commission. The spe- 
cial hosts who were present at all ses- 
sions were provided by the California 
Recreation Society and headed up by 
Ernest B. Ehrke of Los Angeles. One 
of them was always standing by at a 
crucial moment. It was helpful, too, 
to have the local staff members wearing 
identifying amulets on a cord around 
their necks so that they could be sorted 
out from the crowd. Many thanks to 
you, Long Beachers and CRS members. 


Innovations 


Among other things were the Daily 
Hi-Lighter, a free news sheet replacing 
the daily Reporter, and the substitution 


“Miss Recreation” and the 
Reverend Robert Richards, 
opening session main speaker. 
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of daily session summaries for a pro- 
ceedings this year. Summaries could be 
picked up at the Congress, and copies of 
the five key speeches could be ordered 
in advance, by registered delegates only, 
for $1.25. A combination of summaries 
and speeches could also be ordered in 
advance, for $2.50. (These are now 
available from the Association. ) 

A Hospitality Center for all delegates 
was set up by the Long Beach Hospital- 
ity Committee in Convention Hall and 
on the south terrace of the Municipal 
Auditorium. Food and beverages could 
be purchased there. Games used by 
Long Beach recreation leaders were on 
display, also on the outdoor terrace. 


Trips and Fun 


Tours, special-interest events, and 
entertainment might all be said to come 
under one heading, because, no matter 
how informative or advantageous, these 
are also fun. The special-interest events, 
of course, included the dinners, break- 
fasts, luncheons which weie held all 
week, all over the place. 


The tour of Long Beach park and 
recreation facilities afforded delegates 
a view of the city and an opportunity 
to observe several of its outstanding rec- 
reation centers. Attractive clubhouse 
buildings, unusual types of brightly 
colored playground apparatus, non- 
glare lighted tennis courts, multiple-use 
play areas, and the new marina aroused 
special interest. Extensive school rec- 
reation areas and the exceptional in- 
door and outdoor facilities at Long 
Beach City College greatly impressed 
the visitors. 

Two bus loads of delegates went on 
the sightseeing tour of recreation facili- 
ties in metropolitan Los Angeles, on 
Saturday, after the Congress was over. 
This tour covered over one-hundred 
miles and gave visitors an excellent op- 
portunity to see more of the area. 
Among the many places visited, it is 
difficult to pick out some that are more 
noteworthy than others. However, a 
few of the sights included the Los An- 
geles Coliseum; Hollywood Bowl; Trav- 
el Town, where coffee and doughnuts 
were served through the courtesy of the 
Recreation Directors Association of the 
Los Angeles Recreation and Parks De- 
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partment; and McCambridge Park in 
Burbank. A stop for lunch was made in 
Descanso Gardens at Montrose. In the 
afternoon the itinerary included the 
Rose Bowl, Brookside Park and the 
Pasadena Recreation Department. San 
Gabriel Mission was not skipped, nor 
was the Los Angeles County Parks and 
Recreation Department. 


An outstanding feature of the tour 
was the stop at Descanso Gardens, not 
only because of lunch but also for the 
beauty of the gardens. Hollywood Bowl, 
of course, was of great interest; Mc- 
Cambridge Park has a fine new recrea- 
tion building and swimming pool. The 
system of freeways was interesting to 
see, and there were some glimpses of 
the mountains. All were impressed with 
the great distances. 


Among purely social events, begin- 
ning Wednesday, a round-up was held 
for delegates at the Vessels’ Ranch, in 
the evening. This is the home of the fa- 
mous Western “quarter horse.” Festivi- 
ties took place at the private racetrack 
of Mr. Vessels, who offered hospitality 
of his facilities to the Long Beach Rec- 
reation Department for the occasion. A 
wonderful roast beef dinner was served 
in front of the ticket windows, a novel 
experience for the racing fans present. 
Afterwards, guests were invited to the 
grar. ‘stands to observe the fine program 
plau.rud by the local committee. Bob 
Van Antwerp acted as master of cere- 
monies; and the entertainment included 
band music by the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Boys’ Band; a rope-twirling 
exhibition, courtesy of the Los Angeles 
Department of Recreation and Parks; a 
thrilling precision drill by Leng Beach’s 
mounted police with their silver em- 
bossed saddles and beautiful palominos. 


“\tagaar of Seasonal Themes for the Ill and the Handicapped” was a 
humming swap shop of party ideas and materials, with displays of 
props and posters. Participants sat at appropriately decorated tables. 
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One disappointment was the non-ap- 
pearance of the “quarter horse.” Mr. 
Vessels breeds this small horse which, 
as we understand, is the fastest quarter- 
mile runner on any track. It was sched- 
uled for exhibit, but still remains a 
myth—to Eastern guests, at least. Un- 
answered are such queries as Bill 
Hay’s ** “Do we reckon, by simple 
arithmetic, that two horses make eight 
quarter-horses?” 

A square-dance number on horse- 
back was thrilling to watch and was 
beautifully executed by the Buttons and 
Bows Mounted Square Dance Associa- 
tion, after which square dancing for all 
was initiated with an exhibition by the 
South Coast Square Dance Association. 
This proved a colorful and exciting 
windup for the evening, with what must 
have been hundreds of dancers swing- 
ing their partners under the stars. 

Ballroom dancing, with Bob Brun- 
ner’s nineteen-piece orchestra, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Lafayette Hotel 
after the Congress Banquet on Thurs- 
day evening, was fun too—with every- 
one dressed in their best finery. The 
table decorations, done by the .ocal rec- 
reation department, were beautiful. 

The Friday tour to fabulous Disney- 
land was another high point of the 
week. This offers four lands in one, all 
radiating from the typical Main Street 
of Early America, where one can listen 
in on a “party line” or see Mabel Nor- 
mand and Fatty Arbuckle in their silent 
films at the local movie. There are 
many exhibits, shops and stores. The 
four lands are: Tomorrowland, with a 
rocket-ship trip to the moon; Fantasy- 


** NRA representative from the Southern 
District, where the horses eat bluegrass for 
breakfast. 


ARC’s Dorothy Taaffe, 
ARS member 
of Congress Committee. 





land, where you fly with Peter Pan over 
moonlit London and visit Storybook- 
land with its miniature homes of such 
beloved characters as “Mr. Toad” and 
“Three Little Pigs”; Frontierland, 
which exhibits America’s pioneer past; 
and Adventureland, where boats tour 
the mysterious and savage jungles of 
the world. Great care has been taken to 
make each as authentic as possible. 
Delegates had a ball! As tourists for 
half a day, they tried them all... . 
During the week, also, a few persons 
managed to get to Marineland, although 
no regular tour was arranged. Here they 
made the acquaintance of “Bubbles,” 
the trained whale with a personality. 
According to reports, she is the only 
whale in captivity. The porpoises, too, 
won everyone’s heart with their smiling 
antics—as they always do. Marineland, 
incidentally, is said to be “the largest 
of the three oceanaria in the world.” It 
stands on a rugged cliff just outside of 
Los Angeles, overlooking the Pacific. 


Farewell 


The closing general session of the 
Congress was held on Friday morning, 
and the luggage of most delegates was 
packed by noon, before the Disneyland 
tiip. Sandwiched between rather hectic 
activities, farewells were exchanged 
with old and new friends in the recre- 
ation field, and—suddenly—the fast 
five (or six) days were over! Delegates, 
armed with summaries of the meetings, 
printed materials and pencilled notes, 
departed, to settle down in planes, trains, 
boats and cars, to sort out impressions, 
new ideas, inspiration, know-how, and 
memories—grist for that all-important 
local report and future planning! + 


Lulu Lydell and John 
Collier of NRA Pa- 
cific Southwest staff. 
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Administrative Problems of Executives. 
An engrossing session was held by the 
executives, who divided attendance into 
ten sub-groups, each with a previously 
appointed chairman. For example, a 
group led by Walter Cammack, super- 
intendent in Whittier, 
California, discussed the importance of 
the annual report among the various 
media utilized by a recreation depart- 
ment. Members decided that it ranks 
high because its purpose is to give the 
public an account of stewardship. They 


of recreation 


recommended that it contain: (1) prog- 
ress of programs or plans (factual sta- 
tistics); (2) information about per- 
sonnel—full-time and part-time; (3) 
report re present facilities; (4) capital 
improvements; (4) finances—increase 
of previous years, financial needs, anal- 
ysis of sources, factual figures of ex- 
penditures; (6) co-sponsorship, des- 
criptive material, acknowledgement to 
co-sponsoring organizations; (7) plans 
for future expansion (very important) ; 
and (8) achievements. 

On the other hand, Martha Maitre, 
superintendent of recreation in Mobile, 
Alabama, chaired a sub-group discus- 
sion on whether teen-agers should be 
used more extensively as recreation 
leaders. Mrs. Maitre’s group felt, gen- 
erally, that teen-agers can make good 
leaders, and that their employment is 
one of the best recruiting devices a rec- 
reation executive can support. (This 
was considered a very important point. ) 
The youngsters should, however, be as- 
sistants to trained, adult leaders. A 
teen-ager has limitations and should 
not ever be hired to the exclusion of a 
qualified adult. 

These two topics merely indicate the 
wide range of subjects at the session. 


Industry Plans for Its Retiring Employ- 
ees. A favorable trend, brought out in 
this session, is that, with early retire- 
ment and more leisure, industries are 
now paying more attention to preparing 
employees for this adjustment, many of 
the companies starting as early as five 
years in advance. Some are employing 
retirement administrators or counselors. 

It was agreed that retiring persons 
should be encouraged, among other 
things, to join community recreation ac- 
tivities and to familiarize themselves 
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with all of the possibilities of their own 
neighborhood or town. 


From the Summaries. . .* 


Recreation’s Role with Youth in Con- 
flict. This session was chaired by Philip 
G. Green, director of the Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Panel members were Sidney 
Dwoskin of the probation: department 
of Los Angeles County and Sidney G. 
Lutzin, director of community organi- 
zation of the New York State Youth 
Commission. The role of recreation in 
juvenile delinquency prevention, con- 
trol and treatment was discussed in the 
light of current facts: Children’s Bureau 
Juvenile Court statistics indicate a 
twenty per cent increase in cases in 
1956. The FBI recently reported a sev- 
enteen per cent increase in juvenile ar- 
rests in 1956 over 1955—over forty per 
cent of these were children under fifteen 
years of age. Professional organizations 
and agencies are taking a new look at 
their total service to children, youth and 
their families. The American public has 
accepted the premise that recreation is 
a delinquency preventative, although 
recreation leaders have not developed 
programs for this purpose. The recrea- 
tion field therefore stands accused of 
failure because it has not stemmed the 
delinquency tide. , 

It was pointed out that we must begin 
to make this important by-product of 
delinquency prevention an important 
facet of our programs or we run the 
risk of losing community support for 
the total program servicing the larger 
percentage of population. We must rec- 
ognize that recreation programs which 
can serve the needs of youth in conflict 
must be concerned with the develop- 


* Full summaries, with addresses from gen- 
eral sessions, are available from NRA, $2.50. 
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ment of better human beings, rather 
than better activities. 

Recreation departments, whether co- 
operating with another agency or not, 
should seriously consider sending out 
workers detached from a “facility” and 
able to work with youngsters where- 
ever they are—perhaps eventually draw- 
ing them to their program. This de- 
tached worker must be willing to take 
the initial rejection of a group, or even 
continued hostility, without becoming 
defensive. This is part of the “testing” 
process by which group members de- 
termine whether or not the worker is 
really interested in them as persons. 


When a relationship has been de- 
veloped to the point that the worker is 
accepted, he is in a position to assist 
the group members in participating in 
a more socially acceptable program. 

The whole staff of a playground must 
understand that an effort is being made 
to help these “youth in conflict” resolve 
some of their conflicts. A custodian or 
a watchman or a gardener can destroy 
the results of weeks of effort by profes- 
sional staff by too much assertion of 
authority or by showing contempt or 
disregard for the personality of those 
in conflict—Lesuiz E. EICHELBERGER, 
Executive Director, Special Services for 
Groups, Los Angeles, California. 


Patterns of Church Recreation Services. 
Henry W. Waltz, executive secretary of 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan Recrea- 
tion and Youth Services Council, chair- 
ed this meeting on Thursday. Problems 
encountered by churches include: dis- 
couragement of volunteer leaders and 
their feeling that they are not competent 
to adequately handle the leadership 
task; the feeling of some persons that 
recreation has no place in the church; 
failure of leaders to keep abreast of 
changing needs of citizens, so that often 
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Random Highlights from Discussion Sessions 


programs are continued only because 
they have been in existence for years; 
administrative body of the church often 
relegates its recreation life to a minor 
role; and need to remind leaders of the 
basic purpose of their responsibility. 
Often objection to church recreation 
stems from the feeling that the program 
is just entertainment and not something 
that is meeting basic needs. 


How’m I Doin’ —The Importance of 
Self-Evaluation. Chaired by Howard 
Jeffrey, the American Recreation Soci- 
ety’s new executive director, this ses- 
sion discussed three questions: 

1. What is self-evaluation? Observ- 
ing one’s self is self-evaluation. As a 
preliminary to observing one’s self it is 
important to know human behavior and 
the dynamics of cause and effect as they 
relate to leisure. It is important to 
know your community, the people, eco- 
nomics, culture, and how to relate psy- 
chology and sociology to your work. 


2. The purpose of self-evaluation. 
This is to help people to understand 
themselves and to grow. It is a two- 
way role. You must evaluate yourself 
as a supervisor and as a supervisee. It 
should be done with respect to the goals 
of the employing organization. 

3. What is done with self-evaluation 
results? A study is made of the results 
and a decision reached as to how to 
improve for growth. 

It is important to share evaluation 
concepts of individuals with one an- 
other, keeping aware of the need to be 
constructive in discussion and that com- 
munication can easily break down. Self- 
evaluation tests are important for every 
staff member, regularly, and this pro- 
cedure can be applied to part-time staff 
with success.—THOMAS BELTON, Super- 
intendent of Recreation, Waterford 
Township, Drayton Plains, Michigan. 
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State Legislation and Special Appropri- 
ations and Projects. Sterling S. Winans, 
director of recreation in Sacramento, 
California, chaired this meeting. Before 
the session, panel members had can- 
vassed an assigned list of states for in- 
formation regarding 1957 legislation, 
whether passed or defeated, relating to 
public recreation and park services 
(state government, city, county or park 
district). About forty states replied, 
but indicated a need for some agency to 
compile digests of legislation, as Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Washington have 
done. Almost every state had bills per- 
taining to recreation. Defeat of some 
measures was as significant as passage 
of others. States with official recreation 
agencies had more bills. Washington 
in 1947 had only three, in 1957 fifty- 
six, thirteen of which passed. California 
had two hundred bills, not counting 
those dealing with conservation. 


Eveiy state has some agency to ac- 
quire and administer state parks, histor- 
ical monuments. The process of ac- 
quiring and developing lands for state 
park and recreation purposes involves 
such factors as: reluctance to take lands 
by condemnation; development of way- 
side rests with picnic facilities; regula- 
tion of boating with measures for safety, 
sanitary controls, registrations; and es- 
tablishment of state park and recreation 
boards. A considerable number of 
states are considering measures to es- 
tablish a state agency for development 
of local recreation and park services. 
In California a “Public Outdoor Rec- 
reation Plan” is to be developed by a 
committee of the executive officers of 
eight state departments and agencies 
for recommendation to the legislature. 

A digest of legislation reported from 
all states will be prepared, and copies 
will be available on request from Mr. 
Winans, California Recreation Com- 


mission, Sacramento, Calif. — Ruta 
McIntyre, Extension Specialist in Rec- 


reation, University of Massachusetts. 


Clinic for Publication Editors, This, 
the first meeting of its kind at a Con- 
gress, may prove to be the forerunner 
of others. It was chaired by Dorothy 
Donaldson, editor of Recreation. Only 
a few of the many items of concern to 
the group could be discussed. Among 
them were: that alert recreation admin- 
istrators and staff personnel must be 
aware of the tremendous importance of 
professional publications as a tool for 
stimulating interest and providing es- 
sential information in the recreation 
field on local, state or national level; 
the importance of establishing the pur- 
pose of a publication. 

The purposes and objectives of de- 
partmental publications should include 
the providing of vital information re- 
garding local city-wide events and ac- 
tivities, new program ideas and public 
relations values. 

Design: All should have an especially 
designed masthead, and complete iden- 
tification in a prominent place. Careful 
use of “white space” and an interesting 
presentation without too much solid 
copy are important. 

Advertising: Many basic elements 
govern the principles of advertising in 
material published at the state level, 
such as the following: (1) potential in- 
cludes regional and state firms or local 
firms serving several communities; 
(2) do not overlook contributing or 
gift advertising from industry, insur- 
ance companies or individuals; (3) 
don’t go into the advertising business 
blindly—determine publication costs; 
extent of advertising should support the 
publication, and the circulation; (4) 
establish basic size ads and establish the 
price on a year’s contract commitment 
and a higher rate for a single issue; 
(5) establish a committee, if desirable, 
under a business manager. 

An information and rate sheet should 
be printed, for proper clarification, for 
prospective advertisers. Of pertinent 
importance is the need to clarify the ex- 
tent to which the publication is read, 
establish proof-of-rcadership. — TEM- 
PLE R. JARRELL, Director of Parks and 
Recreation, Fort Lauderdale. Florida. xx 
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Some of the 700 boys and girls at the 


School for Skiing 

Go to ski school on a snowy slope, ac- 
quire a winter tan, learn to take part in 
the many aspects of this exciting out- 
door sport! When you report to your 
instructor, have your equipment ship- 
shape and ready to go. Don’t start les- 
sons with skis on the wrong feet, bind- 
ings loose, no mittens, and so on. If 
you do, you'll soon hear about it! 

Ski schools for local young people 
are starting in the northern parts of 
the country, from coast to coast, and 


will be well under way by the end of 


Mount Rainier-Tacoma ski for fun school. 


December. On Washington’s Mount 
Rainier, a weekend school, held in Janu- 
ary and February for young Tacomans, 
is sponsored by the Metropolitan Park 
Board and the Tacoma News Tribune. 
Transportation is provided. 

In Vermont and New Hampshire, ski- 
ing is so popular that citizens feel it un- 
fair that any child should grow up with- 
out instruction. Therefore, the Ford 
Sayre Ski Council was founded, with 
funds to be used for ski instruction 
for any school child from the first 
through the eighth grade in Hanover 


Skating rink in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is used by families, groups, all ages. 


Neason 


in the 


\now 


and Etna, New Hampshire, and Thet- 
ford, Vermont. The program includes 
approximately iour hundred children. 
Skis are rented for one dollar per sea- 
son to those not owning them. A group 
of fifty volunteer instructors, under an 
outstanding chief instructor, teach be- 
ginning, intermediate and advanced 
classes. A uniformity in teaching is 
essential, and the techniques used with 
the beginners’ groups in this school are 
presented on page 370. 

Jumping, on the other hand, is the 
thing in Lebanon, New Hampshire.* A 
local lad, at the age of sixteen, became 
the first American born jumper to win 
a Class A rating in the sport. Since then, 
the town has developed several Olympic 
contenders. Thus the whole state has 
become enthusiastic, and a group of 
business men provide facilities and in- 
struction after school and on weekends. 
Youngsters pile into the school bus for 
the haul to the ski area, a few miles from 
town, and learn to jump as soon as they 
learn to ski. 

* The New York Times recently devoted 


two pages of pictures to Lebanon’s ski activi- 
ties. Two of them appear on the next page. 
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Ice-Skating Safety 
Provision to safeguard local ice 
skaters were made last year by the South 
River, New Jersey, Recreation Com- 
mission for the first time in the history 
of the commission. They provided: 
Life-guards. Swimming guards were 
given special ice-skating instruction 





on rescue and safety, and were on duty 
from 4 P.M. to 10 P.M. on weekdays and 
from 10 A.M. to 10 p.m. on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

Telephones. They were installed with- 





“Now what do we do?” Three novices 
wait for further instructions and an 
answer to this highly important question. 


in twenty feet of each pond. (These 
are also used during the summer swim- 
ming period.) They are always open 
for emergency use with direct telephone 
connection with the police department 
in turn, will call the rescue 
Splendid cooperation has al- 


which, 
squad. 
ways been received from both of these 
departments. 

Emergency equipment. Items such as a 
ladder, ropes, lifebuoys, long planks, 
tree branches, and first aid kits are now 
at hand. 

Especially Designated Areas. These in- 
clude areas for various types of ice- 
skating, such as hockey, racing, tag, 
figure skating, a special children’s area, 
and an area for recreational ice-skating. 
Lights. Lighting is provided for night 
ice-skating at both ponds. 
Prohibition of Certain Games and of 
Rough Play. Snap-the-whip, cross- 
traffic skating, use of sleds on ice, and 
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throwing of foreign substances on the 
ice are prohibited. Non-skaters are 
kept off the ice. 

Newspaper and Radio Publicity. These 
media are used to caution all parents 
to warn their children about the con- 
dition of the ice. 

In addition, an ice-skating safety 
demonstration was conducted by the 
recreation department, with the cooper- 
ation of the rescue squad and the police 
department. The high school physical 
education classes served as demonstrat- 
ors. It included demonstrations of the 
use of ordinary clothing and other 
easily found materials in making a res- 
cue. Items used were scarves, sweaters, 
belts, jackets, and so on; a plank or a 
long pole; lifebuoys with a long rope 
(at least one hundred feet in length) ; 
a rope with looped ends; a ladder; and 
a tree branch. 

Various methods of self-rescue were 
covered, such as the hip-climp-out and 
roll method; the use of mittens sticking 
to the ice; what to do if you find your- 
self under water; what to do if it is 
necessary to keep breaking the ice to 
reach the shore line, when you have 
fallen through the ice; and the use of 





On the bus. Good jumpers start young 
in Vermont. These are aged 8 to 12. 


home-made dowel sticks with a nail in 
the end. Ir ine last, the audience was 
surprised to see how quickly the boys 
were able to pull themselves along the 
ice with these “icepicks.” Parents and 
chidren were shown how to make the 
“lifesavers.” A list of safety hints was 
also given to the audience. When «ve 
conducted the demonstration the tem- 
perature was seven degrees above zero. 
We were surprised to have approxi- 
mately 250 persons witnessing the 
demonstration. 

Several neighboring towns have re- 


cently asked for information for their 
own use in sponsoring a similar show. 
—CHESTER ZprRopowsSKI, Recreation Di- 
rector, South River, New Jersey. 


Don’t Forget Snow Sculpture 


Students at Dartmouth College began 
to model in snow in 1920, and have been 
at it ever since. Their snow sculpturing 
has achieved world renown, and their 
know-how should be of great value to 
anyone interested in this activity. A 
detailed account of their techniques 
was published in the November 1953 
issue of Recreation,** “The Art of 
Snow Sculpture.” J. Rand of the Dart- 
mouth Outing Club, in writing us re- 
cently, again emphasizes the best effects 
are not achieved with the use of colored 
snow. “Snow is snow, is snow’ — with 
apologies to Gertrude Stein—‘“and 
should look like it.” 


Make that Little Hill a Big One! 


Of course, if your sliding hills serve 
your purposes, as they are, you will 
pass this one up. But if you have a 
playground such as Broadway Park, in 
Bangor, Maine, a special snow slide may 
be just what you need. 

The playground is smack in the cen- 
ter of the city, completely surrounded 
by residential streets. Each street has 
a full complement of kids! There is a 
small hill at one side, so small that it is 
of interest only to the six-year-old set. 
But what about those twelve-year-olds? 
The answer is a special snow slide. 

The platform, two-and-a-half by four 
feet, was placed six feet above the 
ground. The fourteen-foot slide, two- 
and-a-half feet wide, was placed with 





** A special Outdoor Winter Sports Issue. 
Some few, copies are still available at $.35. 


No champion yet, but well on his way! 























its bottom on the brow of the hill. The 
cleats on the slide helped to hold the 
snow and ice. The platform and slide 


that made the little hill a big one! 

Now, even the fourteen-year-olds use 
the hill, with sleds, toboggans, flying 
saucers—and their posteriors! The six- 


on the slide, Business is great! 

One handrail for the ladder is 
enough. The children will need the 
other hand for carrying or pulling up 





were packed with two inches of snow 
and wet down to freeze over night. And 


inch side boards keep the sleds safely 


the sled. If you slope the platform 
about three inches from the rear to- 
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ward the slide, the take off will be 
easier. This slide is not good on level 
mn land. If the bottom of the slide is not 
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a on the brow of a hill, the leveling off 
will jar the daylights out of the sliders. 
The slide and ladder will prevent sway 
one way; you may want to brace it the 
other way. We did. 
Paint the contraption in bright colors, 
service it, and you will find it very popu- 





lar. Bangor is going to build more of 
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them.—BERNARD B. (BEN) CAMPBELL, 
former Director of Recreation in Ban- 








gor, now Director of Recreation in Port- 
land, Maine. xx 








What is the Point of Sport? 


Arnold Kaech 


Why should we look for a justification for sport? Why 
insist on making it utilitarian and give it an end outside 
itself? Because, doubtless, we live in a time that claims “that 
every undertaking must be useful, and every man must let 
himself be used’’; and because we can neither imagine nor 
accept the idea of sport as self-sufficient, owning no particu- 
lar aim, and finding its true sense and justification pre- 
cisely in its detachment from material things. 

We can be glad that sport is good for health; that sport 
can mold character; and that, through sport, this or that in- 
dividual has formed lasting bonds of friendship in defiance 
of frontiers and oceans. Even if there were no more to it 
than joy in the rhythm of the runner’s gait, the jumper’s 
illusion of freedom from earthly ties, the helter-skelter down 
the ski-slopes, the sudden cool of a dive, or the passionate, 
total absorption in a contest—if sport were nothing but aim- 
less, useless play—we should still have no choice but to 
defend it. 

While we are engaged in sport we move in the blessed 
realm of childhood; while we are engaged in sport the 
dreams of youth are still alive within us. We give freely of 
ourselves because we ask nothing in return; we are disinter- 





Condensed and reprinted with permission from Physical 
Recreation, The Qiarterly Journal of the Central Council 
of Physical Recreation (London), January 1957. Mr. 
KaeEcu is director of the Swiss School of Sport and Gymnas- 
tics, Macolin, Switzerland. 
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ested because we do not ask if our acts are useful. When 
we engage in sport we are at play and it is only at play that 
man is truly man, as Schiller has told us. 

To many this play seems an activity of the body merely. 
They see the body in movement, the vigor of a stroke, the 
swing of the gymnast’s arms and legs, but they do not see 
what goe- on inside. They do not see all. It is as if a man 
should look at a picture and see nothing but lines and colors, 
or at a statue and think only of the material of which it is 
made, or read a score and never hear the music. The body, 
and the feats it performs, are ends to them; whereas in true 
sport the performance is not an end in itself—nor the body 
either — but the means of expression. Moving over the 
ground, thrusting through the wave, gliding over the snowy 
slopes, or wrestling with the rock face—these are expres- 
sions of the joy of life itself, expressions of the well-being 
won from living close to nature. The body is but the means 
of expression, the instrument the soul requires to enable it 
to measure the territory which has been granted to man, 
and occupy it to the limit. 

Only thus can we explain why “they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize,” only thus understand 
how records can go on forever being broker... . Sport is 
the faithful image of the struggle of humanity towards per- 
fection; in sport soul and body together strive to accomplish 
the age-old aspiration of mankind—“faster, harder, higher.” 

There lies “the point” of sport, its whole importance, its 
true meaning. It needs no other justification. ¥ 
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A collection of not-so-well-known be- 
liefs and ceremonies. Tell the stories 
in your story hour or adapt some 
of the ideas new to your program. 


vv Denmark—There is one custom in Denmark that is almost 
entirely unique to that country: “Blowing in the-Yule.” At 
sunrise, while the people are at breakfast, the town band 
climbs the many steep ladders to the top of the church tower 
and plays four old hymns, one to each corner of the compass, 
so that no one is forgotten. Those sitting in their homes al- 
ways join in with the song as soon as they hear the first note. 
As the fourth hymn ends, the deep voices of the big church 
bells commence to boom and Yule is under way. 


‘° Nerway—In Norway they have a legend that on every 
Christmas Eve the little Christ Child wanders all over the 
world bearing on His shoulders a bundle of evergreens. 
Those who would invite Him into their homes set a lighted 
candle in the window to guide Him on his way. They be- 
lieve He comes in the disguise of any wandering person who 
knocks humbly at their door for sustenance, thus testing 
their goodness. So they show hospitality to all visitors, be- 
lieving that such aid is done as unto the Christ Child. 


Sweden—Here, the people prepare for the Christmas fes- 
tival by a thorough housecleaning, in which everything in- 
doors and out is made spotless, At all times in the year they 
believe that “cleanliness is next to Godliness” and so, in 
honor of this day, they prepare to celebrate it in a Godly 
house. Wheat for the birds is placed on a pole in front of 
each house. The horses, cows, cats and dogs are not for- 
gotten, but are given an extra portion of the best for their 
supper because, when the Christ Child was born, His cradle 


was in a manger. 


vv Germany—Every home in Germany has a Christmas tree, 
and it is from the Germans that other countries have learned 
to use it. “Knecht Rupert” delivers toys to the deserving 
and a rod to the naughty from a branch which he carries. 
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yx France—In France at Christmas time it is the rule of the 
family gatherings that all the quarrels of the year shall be 
forgiven and forgotten before the family have their cele- 
bration. While the feast is in progress, the older people 
usually tell stories of the doings of those who, in the past, 
have brought honor upon the family name. After the supper 
is over, noels are sung. 

On December 4, the Feast of St. Barbara, the women 
plant St. Barbara’s grain. On Christmas day the plants are 
placed in a bowl on the table when the great supper is 
served, the growing sprouts being a symbol of the harvest 
of the New Year that is soon beginning. 


¥ Holland—Christmas Day is celebrated by the Hollanders 
with church rites and pleasant family visiting. St. Nich- 
olas comes on December fifth. He tells the children whether 
he thinks they have been good or bad during the year. He 
then wishes them all a Happy New Year and scatters a 
great shower of candies on a linen sheet spread out by the 
door. After St. Nick leaves each child removes one of his 
clean wooden shoes, places it on the window sill, and fills it 
with oats and hay or carrots for the good Saint’s horse. 
In the morning the oats, hay and carrots are gone and tie 
shoes are found filled with gifts and candy. 


vv England—They play games, sing carols, feast on pud- 
dings and mince pies in this country, but probably the old- 
est custom, and one which we usually associate with them, 
is the bringing in of the yule log. This is an emblem of the 
true light that dawned on the world at the birth of Christ. 
A yule candle sheds light on the festivities during the 


evening. 


¥ Ireland—Christmas Eve is the only time in the year when 
Mass is said at night. It is observed in Roman Catholic 
countries at midnight, because it is commonly believed that 
Christ was born at about that hour. In Ireland, each family 
leaves for the village church at about eleven o’clock. The 
father leads the way with a lantern or torch. As the differ- 
ent families come together they unite in singing carols. 
Bells are also rung to announce the Nativity of Christ. 


vr Italy—In Italy, instead of having a Christmas tree, a large 
urn is used. It is filled with small gifts and an occasional 
dummy package. When the children and adults draw from 
this much fun results especially when the empty package 
is drawn. Carol singing, the making of the Christmas man- 
ger and the giving of Christmas plays are also popular. 


ve America—-Most of the Christmas customs in America 
have come from Europe: our Christmas tree from Germany ; 
our Santa Claus from Holland; our Christmas stockings 
from Belgium or France; Merry Christmas from England, 
and also our Christmas cards, pluin puddings and mince 
pies. The one thing that is strictly native to this country is 
the use of the ncinsettia. 





This material was originally prepared and distrituted by 
the recreation departmeent of Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 





NRA Expansion 


Langkammer 


Tapply 


As part of the expansion of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association services, 
two new district representatives are now 


Richard “Wink” 
Tapply, who has been a special Associa- 


in action in the field. 


tion representative in New Hampshire 
under special funds for that purpose, 
will become a regular member of the 
NRA field staff as of January 1, 1958. 
In addition, David M. Langkammer, 
superintendent of recreation in Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, since 1948, has been ap- 
pointed third full-time NRA district 
representative for the Great Lakes Dis- 
trict. Dave, as he was known to every- 
one in Altoona, did an outstanding job 
in that city; and a recent, very fine edi- 
torial in the Altoona Mirror attests to 
his accomplishments and popularity in 
that community. It says, in part, “He 
leaves behind a memory of success, one 
of development. . . . He helped put this 
city on the map in recreation and in 


community enterprises.” 


NRA Citations 


At the annual National Recreation 
Congress Banquet, Joe E. Brown, pro- 
fessional comedian, the 
board of the Los Angeles Recreation 
and Parks Commission and a national 
sponsor of the NRA, received an NRA 


member of 


citation from the city of Los Angeles 
for his long service to the cause of rec- 
reation. Another citation, presented in 
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absentia, honored C. M. Goethe of Sac- 
ramento, California, for his outstand- 
ing service to recreation. 


ARS Honors 


The American Recreation Society, at 
its Annual Award and Recognition Ban- 
quet at the National Recreation Con- 
gress in Long Beach, paid recognition 
to the following for their contribution 
to the recreation profession: Fellow 
Awards honored Madolin Cannon, con- 
sultant in volunteer services, Bureau 
of Mental Hospital Services, Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles Cranford, deputy com- 
missioner, Department of Recreation, 
Philadelphia; and Jesse A. Reynolds, 
director, Department of Recreation and 
Parks, Richmond, Virginia. 

Other for outstanding 
achievement in the field of recreation 
were presented to Alta Sims Bunker, 
executive director of program for the 
recreation department, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and to Dr. Paul Douglass, au- 
thor, educator and chairman of the NRA 
National Advisory Committee on Re- 
cruitment, Training and Placement of 
Recreation Personnel. 

The ARS Armed Forces Section cita- 
tion award plaques were presented to: 
(military) Colonel Arthur W. Gustaf- 
son, special services officer, Sixth 
Army, and (civilian) Reba K. Taylor, 
chief of service clubs, USAREUR. Cer- 
tificates of special merit were awarded 
to: Clarence J. Koehler, staff sports di- 
rector, AFFE/Eighth Army (Rear) ; 
John C. Berssenbrugge, staff entertain- 
ment director, USAREUR;; Caroline H. 
Reid, assistant chief of service clubs, 
USAREUR; Mary Frances Sargent, 
service club director, Granite City, Illin- 
ois; Vera Lucille Vincent, staff service 


club director, AFFE/Eighth Army 


citations 


(Rear); Colonel Karl Lowe Springer, 
commander of 3350th Air Base Group; 
and Margaret E. Lynn, staff entertain- 
ment director, Second Army. 


Swimming Poel Awards 


A series of annual competitions in 
the swimming pool field has been ini- 
tiated by Swimming Pool Age maga- 
zine, endorsed by the National Swim- 
ming Pool Institute. George Butler, di- 
rector of the NRA Research Depart- 
ment, will serve on the award panel in 
the public relations field. The award 
will go to the community, organization, 
group or individual who has done the 
best public relations job for their 
pool(s) to increase attendance, build 
community good will and increase, in 
the eye of the community, the import- 
ance of the pool to community life and 
the value of swimming. 


Milestone 


The California Recreation Commis- 
sion celebrated its tenth anniversary in 
October. Over 150 state leaders from 
the legislature, the California Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Division of 
Water Resources, Department of Fish 
and Wildlife, Division of Park and 
Beaches, Department of Education, pri- 
vate agencies and public recreation and 
park departments of the state gathered 
to mark the occasion. An all-day pro- 
gram was arranged with remarks from 
key leaders in the recreation movement 
in California. The program was cul- 
minated by a banquet with the closing 
address given by Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
chairman of the commission and NRA 
board member, on the subject “Cali- 
fornia Looks Ahead.” 

The National Recreation Association 
Board of Directors, through its district 
representative, John J. Collier, present- 
ed a Special National Citation for the 
outstanding contribution made to the 
recreation movement by the California 
Recreation Commission, its director, 
Sterling S. Winans, and his staff. 


Young Folks in Homes 


The Bureau of Child Welfare, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 112 State 
Street, Albany, New York, has publish- 
ed in bulletin form, with NRA permis- 
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sion, a large portion of Young Folks in 
Homes, written by Jeanne Barnes for 
the NRA. These bulletins were so help- 
ful to child care institutions that they 
have now been printed in an attractive 
spiralbound booklet through funds 
made available by the Federal Child 
Welfare Services Fund. Leaders in 
child-care institutions may obtain a 
copy without charge while the supply 
lasts. Write to the above address. 


Uprooting Prejudice 

The Workshop for Cultural Democ- 
racy, an educational service organiza- 
tion in the field of human relations, has 
been developing techniques, materials, 
and the kinds of emotionally satisfying 
face-to-face experiences which help to 
get at the roots of social prejudices. 
Most significant among the techniques 
developed by the workshop, under the 
leadership of Dr. Rachel Davis DuBois, 
is group conversation. Under the guid- 
ance of a skilled leader, participants of 
a session share meaningful memories. 
Wit, humor, songs, and, often, remarks 
of deep significance come spontaneous- 
ly; and a feeling of belonging together 
comes over the group. The resultant 
acceptance of self as well as of others 
has been found to be healthful and helps 
to produce a feeling of community. 


The workshop has trained hundreds 


of professional and lay leaders and has 
conducted projects in intercultural edu- 
cation in numerous educational, social 
and religious agencies. A manual for 
leaders, Know Y our Neighbors, may be 
secured for $1.25 at the workshop’s 
headquarters, 204 East 18th Street, New 
York 3. 


Tools of Learning 
The Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation International has just published 
a revised copy of Equipment and Sup- 
plies (General Service Bulletin No, 39), 
listing “tools of learning” that have 
been tested and approved for pre-school, 
school and home—and for the recrea- 
tion program as well. The listing is so 
organized that equipment and supplies 
for any special type of program can be 
found quickly; for example, a complete 
listing of all the different supplies and 
equipment for an intermediate group 
of thirty youngsters. Should you need 
to find out what types of climbing struc- 
tures are available, the raanufacturers 
and the age-level of use, a separate 
listing makes them simple to locate. 
Listings for arts and craft supplies, mus- 
ical instruments, records and furniture 
“-e an excellent resource. The bulletin 
is available for $1.25 from the associa- 
tion at 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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tion, 104 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. 
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Recreation for Handicapped 


Interesting work is being done in 
California in recreation for the handi- 
capped. Janet Pomeroy, founder and 
director of the Recreation Center for 
the Handicapped, Inc., San Francisco, 
is spearheading a movement to acquaint 
public recreation departments with their 
opportunities and responsibilities to 
these people—and some of the results 
that can be obtained with them, by 
using recreation leadership techniques 
as against the “therapy” approach. “In 
therapy, children perform activities up- 
on prescription,” says Mrs. Pomeroy, 
It is al- 
most like taking medicine to get bet- 
ter. 


“and there is no free choice. 


“On the other hand, recreation is 
participated in ‘for fun,’ and in the 
process, the children become so absorb- 
ed that they forget about their infirmi- 
ties. I have seen them drop and forget 
their crutches. Our results have been 


* amazing.” 


A seven-day institute on “Recreation 
for the Physically Handicapped,” held 
for California recreation leaders under 
the auspices of the Recreation Center 
for the Handicapped, the Adult Educa- 
tion Division of the San Francisco 
School District, the San Francisco Ree- 
reation Department, and the California 
Recreation Commission last March, was 
well attended. It included actual work 
with the handicapped members of the 
center, to stimulate the interest and add 
to the: “know-how” of recreation work- 
ers, in this field. As a result of this in- 
stitute, a number of recreation depart- 
ments in that area have since set up 
new and flourishing programs for’ the 
handicapped. 

Copies of the syllabus prepared for 
this meeting are still available from 
Mrs. Pomeroy at the center, Fleish- 
hacker Pool Building, Great Highway 
near Sloat Boulevard, San Francisco 


16, for $1.50 per copy. ** 
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“Grass Roots” 


Recreation 


Charles H. Odegaard 


“This county recreation plan appears to be 
suitable for use by other states and counties.” 
C. E. Reed, NRA Field Department 


0 THE WEST of the growing city of Milwaukee lies even 
faster-growing Waukesha 1950, this 


county had 86,000 people engaged in business, industry and 


County. In 


farming over its 576 square miles of rolling green inter- 
spersed with placid lakes. Then the rush started. Six short 
years later small communities had mushroomed where corn- 
fields once had been; cities with increased commerce and in- 
dustrial developments had displaced the smaller villages. 
A conservative estimate placed the population at 110,000, 
or an increase of twenty-eight per cent. This made Wau- 
kesha the fastest growing county in Wisconsin. 

This population growth, which shows every indication 
of increasing even more rapidly, is gathered into sixteen 
townships, sixteen villages and three cities, the largest 
having only 25,000 inhabitants. To add further to the 
widespread clusters of population, there are ninety sepa- 
rate public school districts outside of the three cities, plus 
thirteen parochial schools. 

To all of which you might say 
see where this affects taxes, transportation, zoning and the 
like, but what effect does it have on recreation? Basically, 
two things: first, with the exception of two cities and one 


so what? It is easy to 


township, no municipal area has over five thousand popu- 
lation, the average being around two thousand; second, 
a great majority of this increased growth is the result of 
migration from cities where there are existing recreation 
programs and where a recreation director does the planning. 

Put these two points together (small communities and 
people who desire recreation opportunities but have al- 
ways had them planned for them) and you have a real 
problem. Many of these communities are not even large 
enough for a full-time summer program, to say nothing 
of a year-round program. Nevertheless, these people want 
a year-round program just the same, and this is where the 
problem arises. 

To further add to this, we find that the county has over 








Mr. OpDEGAARD, first recreation agent for Waukesha County, 
Wisconsin, is president of the Wisconsin Recreation As- 
sociation and vice-president of the Wisconsin Park and 


Recreation Society. 
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The county’s first united recreation confer- 
ence had advance registration of 225. Charles 
H. Odegaard (left) discusses the program 
with Bob Horney, NRA district representative. 


one hundred and fifteen churches, the majority of which 
are extremely interested in recreation programs within 
their churches. The rabbis, priests and ministers are won- 
derful people, trained in their particular religion but not 
to any degree in recreation. They, too, need help in operat- 
ing a program. 

One hundred and twenty industries, most of which are 
too small to hire a recreation director but large enough 
to need in-plant programs, are also searching for the way 
to conduct activities for the benefit of their employees and 
their families. So the need grows, but what to do about it? 

Many people decided that something should be done 
about it. The research, study and legwork done by these 
individuals and agencies is too great to go into here. How- 
ever, their success was evident when, early in 1956, the 
county board of supervisors authorized and directed the 
agriculture committee to hire a county recreation agent 
whose “sole duty shall be to coordinate recreation in Wau- 
kesha County and to provide leadership training.” 

This broad statement has provided the latitude for doing 
a great dea! of work with the various county organizations. 
Basically the role of the county recreation agent and that 
of the National Recreation Association field representative 
are very similar. 

Information and Training Services 
Resource. Schools and part-time recreation departments 
ask for information on how to lay out a playground or 
about the selection of equipment. We try to aid them in 
the choice of materials and in locating sources. Or an 
individual might seek information about camp sites—the 
only limit to the questions is the limit of the ever-searching 
mind. : 

Consultation. All types of agencies and groups have pre- 
sented us with their specific problems to be solved. Nat- 
urally, we don’t have all the answers; but by talking with 
these people and using educational techniques we are often 
able to help them find solutions. 

Workshops. By studying the various types of problems and 
requests that are presented, we are able to determine some 
of the needs. Based upon these needs, a workshop is held 
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in an effort to reach many of these people at one time. It 
might be through a skills workshop with instruction in a 
specific area of interest, such as arts and crafts, or it may 
be a techniques workshop where leaders learn how best to 
instruct their group or class. 

Miscellaneous. Through meetings, radio talks, newspaper 
articles and features, and TV appearances, our office is 
continually broadcasting the message of recreation—the 
need for it as a part of the process of living and the proper 
standards necessary for evaluating leisure-time practices. 
Though the results are intangible, it is felt that this ap- 
proach has been very effective. 


Coordination 


\s is to be expected, the coordination phase of the Wau- 
kesha County program is taking longer to put into prac- 
tice. It will develop only as the various groups and activi- 
ties are started in different areas. Some examples of how 
this coordination might take place are: 

Through Athletics: Setting up county-wide leagues when 
the varic + municipalities develop baseball teams. These 
leagues to be financed and operated completely by the 
teams, with our aid in scheduling, promoting and general 
administration. 

Through Programing: Grouping together of four or five 
neighboring communities so they can more efficiently and 
economically operate their summer programs. 

Through Other Activities: Holding cooperative training 
institutes and jointly scheduling activities by way of pro- 
gram planning. 

In the brief year of the existence of the county agent’s 
office, direct services have been given to officers and/or 
leaders in recreation departments, schools, PTA’s, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, 4-H, churches, service clubs, industries, YMCA, 
adult groups and other special interest groups. 

As you can see, our program is not an activities pro- 
gram, but, as is true with all extension work, a service pro- 
gram. We have no money to operate activities per se but 
only staff personnel to aid others in helping themselves. 
We firmly believe that these communities and the people 
therein will not only be better citizens by participating in 
recreation but even the more so by planning and adminis- 
tering it themselves. 

This is not the easiest type of recreation program to 
conduct. In my last job, as director of parks and recre- 
ation in another Wisconsin community, I thought that 
there was no limit to the scope of such a program. I still 
feel that there is no limit; however, I believe, now, that it 
is more difficult to stimulate others to desire the proper 
program and then to train their leaders to operate it, but 
it is also very satisfying and wider in scope. We all re- 
alize, | am sure, that there is a place and a need for both 
types of program—activity and service. 

Many people would not like this type of a job because 
rarely do you come in direct contact with program partici- 
pants. However, this is more than compensated for by the 
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tremendous number of leaders with whom you come in con- 
tact every week. In a sense, these people become your par- 
ticipants, as they too are learning the tools of leisure time 


—only from a different view. 

We have found that, though each agency or organization 
has a philosophy of its own and a training program pecul- 
iar to itself, there are also many ideas common to all, As 
an example of this, our office operated a one-day recre- 
ation conference with six speakers covering the following 
subjects: “Recreation—A Basic Essential Today,” “What 
It Is and Where Found,” “Aids and Resources for Recre- 
ation Development,” “Recreation is Big Business,” “Special 
Needs in Recreation,” “Public Relations.” Area workshops 
were held in the afternoon. More than two hundred and 
fifty people participated in this conference—and are clam- 
oring for more. All but about ten of these participants were 
non-professionals. 

As is to be expected, no program with such new ideas 
of operation can be successful without excellent assistance 
from many areas. There is, of course, the invaluable con- 
sultation and advice given by the extension staff and the 
agriculture committee in Waukesha County and the exten- 
sion staff of the state university. These are available to 
all agents. In addition to these wonderful peopie, there 
are two special groups which need further explaining. 

At the start of this program we carefully selected cer- 
tain topflight qualified people who serve as a consultant 
committee on recreation for our department. These men 
represent certain local branches of government plus the 
state university, state government and the National Rec- 
reation Association; and they have done wonders in aid- 
ing with nearly all program planning. Their keen minds 
have saved many an error, as they have perceived the prob- 
lems which would arise and have pre-planned optional 
roads of travel. 

And then there is the Citizens Recreation Council which, 
naturally, is county-wide in membership, with all activity 
areas being represented. The council as a unit is divided 
into sub-committees concerned directly with the develop- 
ment and promotion of such areas of interest as arts and 
crafts, music, outdoor recreation, and the others with which 
we are so familiar. These people are not only close to the 
citizens; they are the citizens. At this time, none of us 
are truly able to view the scope of what this council might 
do. Our office shall aid it in any way possible for it is 
truly the vehicle by which citizens plan their own recrea- 
tion destiny. 

Here, then, is a brief glimpse of a new avenue in recre- 
ation—an avenue that drives right into the problems ex- 
emplified in grass roots, an avenue that has tributaries yet 
untraveled but which someday will be well worn. 

Naturally, only time will give validity and stability to 
such a program. However, if the amount and variety of 
services already requested and rendered are indicative of 
its need, it looks as though this is potentially a new era in 
recreation! 
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The place of the recreation 


worker in the hospital set-up. 
Joseph B. Wolffe, M.D. 


T THE VERY OUTSET, let us dispel any notion concerning 

lines of demarcation between preventive and thera- 

peutic medicine, recreation and the humanities, They are 
interdependent. 

We hear it often said, even by recreators: “If only we 
had enough scientific proof, our profession would make 
tremendous strides!” Let us take a moment to analyze that. 
All of us are strong for the accumulation of scientific data, 
on any subject. Science is a discipline—a discipline of 
thinking, of planning, of deduction. Therefore, the results 
must come as disciplined conclusions. 

To what extent, however, is the practice of medicine 
scientific? Preventive medicine against infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, the use of antibiotics in therapy— these 
are definitely based on scientific observations. The same 
prospects will hold true for recreation, as we go along. 

At this stage, when recreation is serving more and more 
as an important, universally applicable modality, let us not 
make a fetish out of science, and shun empiricism. 

The history of mankind from its earliest beginnings, 
starting with the narrative of the Old Testament, if you 
will, is replete with examples of practical appreciation of 
methodologies aimed at health and fitness. There are the 
stringent sanitation regulations laid down by Moses for the 
ancient Hebrews. 

True, recreation indulgences such as the rhythmic dance 
were connected with emotional expressions of religious fer- 
vor. Cleanliness of body was equated with purity of mind, 
heart and soul. 

Yet, how did the teachers and leaders of those ancient 
people know these activities were beneficial? Surely not 
through scientific investigation! Their knowledge and in- 
sights were empirical. What they, and those who followed 
them in succeeding generations, distilled from observation 
and experience came later to be confirmed by evolving 
scientific wisdom. 

Prior to the turn of the century, the great cellular patholo- 
gist, Rudolph Virchow, crystallized, in his own career, the 
responsibility of medical science in the realm of the humani- 





Condensed from an address presented at Third Southern 
Regional Institute on Hospital Recreation in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, and published as Bulletin +22, Recreation 
in the Hospital Setting, by the University of North Caro- 
lina. Dr. Wourre is medical director, Valley Forge Heart 
Institute and Hospital, Fairview Village, Pennsylvania. 
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Recreation, Medicine and 


ties. The founder of cellular pathology, he contributed to 
virtually every branch of medicine. 

“Medicine is a social science, and politics is nothing but 
medicine on a large scale,” Virchow declared. What the good 
doctor was trying to tell us is that statesmen have the same 
responsibility to the welfare of humanity that medical sci- 
ence has, in its own sphere. 

That medicine, again, is a social science, is evidenced in 
the fact that, when his defenses are down, the average physi- 
cian will admit that he practices, largely, empirical medicine 
—based on what he has observed, often contrary to what 
would be indicated by laboratory findings. 

In the past decade, after examining thousands of athletes 
and subjecting patients in our hospital to recreation activi- 
ties, we learned what we should have known long ago: 
Abnormalities found on physical examination, X-ray, in 
clinical laboratory tests, electrocardiography, and through 
other precision instruments—all of these must be inter- 
preted in terms of the individual, particularly in relation to 
his capacity for performance. 

The implication is clear—and for me, sound and true. If 
we reason honestly and competently from experience, we are 
utilizing the best of know-how for the benefit of those we 
seek to help, whether medically or educationally. 

In the area of education and health, where recreation is 
coming to be recognized more and more as a vital modality 
in both preventive medicine and therapeutics, the non-MD— 
you, the recreator—has an historic role to play. 

The competent recreator is in a uniquely important posi- 
tion to observe many things which the practicing physician 
never gets to see. Such observations are very valuable and 
need to be called to the attention of the medical profession 
at large. The physician, the hospital, the private and public 
health agency all need the recreator as a key member in the 
multi-disciplined team. 

The recreator in a hospital setting is in a strategic position 
to observe that a certain type of music tranquilizes the agi- 
tated, while music of another kind counteracts depression. 
He or she may note that on a night following a certain type 
of movie, fewer patients will require restraint; that dancing 
diminishes hostility; that a successfully played game pro- 
duces more self-confidence than any drug as yet available 
on the market. It becomes the job of that recreator to record 
such observations and disseminate the information where it 
can be utilized to greatest therapeutic advantage. 

The time must come soon when the non-MD, who is 
trained, by academics and, more especially, by experience, 
in fields vit ‘ to the realization of medicine’s own true aims, 
should be liberated from the fear of overstepping profes- 
sional bounds. They are professionals. Aware of their limi- 
tations, the men and women skilled in the arts of recreation 
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are capable of making clinical observations that are on a 
par with those produced by the best of physicians. 

There is an area of diagnostic acumen and treatment 
know-how which, under the supervision of medical author- 
ity, can make the recreation therapist an invaluable member 
of the broad team involving the cardiologist, the neuropsy- 
chiatrist, the surgeon, and other specialists. At the same 
time, the various specialists in medicine must learn from 
the recreator about the available modalities and their physi- 
ologic and therapeutic effects. Our knowledge in this field 
calls for a close and free exchange of experiences. 

I now report to you on the application of a recreation 
therapy program under good leadership in one of our hos- 
pitals, as against another under our direction in which no 
recreation therapy was employed. 

In the institution with the recreation program, unexpect- 
edly rapid improvement was seen among those patients in 
whom the overlay of tensions, anxieties, organ fixations and 
repressions were prevalent. This observation convinced us 
that in many of these instances the somatic disease from 
which the patients were supposedly suffering accounted only 
in part for their symptoms. 

The lack of ability to perform daily tasks without undue 
fatigue was found to be the result of an overcautious atti- 
tude on the part of medical authorities toward needed physi- 
cal exertion. 

A distinct relationship seemed to exist among our patients 
between the degree of functional disturbance and restriction 
of physical activities. Limited mobility of joints, muscular 
aches and pains, and a tendency to hopelessness were out- 
standing symptoms which could not be accounted for by 
organic disease even when present. With the diminution of 
the individual's total fitness, a greater degree of anxiety 
and organ fixation became very apparent. This vicious cycle 
results from the lack of appreciation that activities, recrea- 
tional as well as others, are as essential as food and oxygen. 


Prerequisites for a Department 
of Recreation Therapy 


|. Outdoor recreation activities are preferred if the hos- 
pital’s physical setup is suitable. Even in crowded city 
quarters a splendid job can be done, An air-conditioned, 
clean, indoor, recreation room can be superior to a dusty. 
windy, and noisy outdoors. 

2. Personnel must become thoroughly familiar with each 
patient’s functional capacity. The recreation therapist must 
understand the diagnosis and prognosis in every case in 
order to be able to recognize the symptoms of progression 
and retrogression of the malady. 


3. Graded walks are of great value. 
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4. Space for playing medicine ball, croquet, quoits, horse- 
shoe, dancing, and other activities should be provided. 

5. Indoor facilities shovld be available for inclement 
weath@r and for those patients not well enough to partake 
in outdoor activities. Since indoor activities must be pro- 
vided at least one-third of the year because of climatic 
conditions, the facilities must be adequate. 





6. Proper time allotment for recreation should be made 
in the hospital schedule. 

7. Nursing, medical and technical staffs from other de- 
partments should come to understand that the recreation 
department is as important to the individual in need of it 
as any other therapeutic procedure. 

8. Periodic re-evaluation of the patient's clinical progress 
is essential and should be done jointly by the medical and 
recreation staff. 

9. If the patient fails to show improvement, a re-evalua- 
tion of the methods employed is imperative. This should 
be done in the same manner as review of drug therapy in 
patients who fail to show the expected progress. 

10. The head of such a department should be a member 
of the major staff and report the patient’s progress at regu- 
lar staff conferences. 


Remuneration for Recreation Services 


It is quite apparent that it will take time until everybody 
concerned comes to realize that recreation activities are an 
effective form of therapeutics and prophylaxis. Many pa- 
tients do not yet understand the medical value of properly 
supervised recreation activities. Needless to say, a patient 
with this type of attitude is not willing to pay for such services. 

The various hospital insurance plans such as Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield are also unaware of the fact that an effec- 
tive recreation program is not only humane but also eco- 
nomically sound, It diminishes the number of days spent 
in a hospital, reduces the need for expensive drugs, and pre- 


vents frequent re-hospitalization. The moneys thus saved 


would not only cover the expense of an outstanding recrea- 
tion department, but would also mean a saving in man- 
power. In addition, an important facet would be added to 
preventive medicine, and invalidism would be reduced. 


If moneys were available to compensate adequately for 
recreation therapy, all hospitals would be able to provide 
their patients with this needed advantage. Recreation per- 
sonnel would be afforded the recognition they deserve, and 
this, in turn, would assure growth of the profession. 

Recreation, properly employed as an auxiliary thera- 
peutic measure, will yet prove to be equally as important 
as any of the so-called “miracle” drugs. 


More importantly, “re-created” patients, helped by a 
skilled team of therapists who respect and care for each 
of them as a complete person, will symbolize the interre- 
lated values of recreation, medicine and the humanities. +r 
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Last Minute 
Holiday Hints 


Make streamlined, up-to-date decorations for a gay and glittering Christmas. 


Enchanting Tree Trims of Cork 


MosiLe ORNAMENT (Figure 1) is forre- 
ed of two corks painted white and fas- 
tened with toothpicks sharpened at both 
ends. Bead-headed pins make a design 
around middle, top and bottom. 


SNowMAN (Figure 2) is three bobber 
corks glued together; hat is small cork 

circle of balsa wood. Trim with 
«...ored bead-headed and straight pins. 
Tie together wood shavings for broom. 


AIRPLANE (Figure 3) is made from two 
ordinary corks joined by toothpicks to 
a straight cork. Pilot, wheels and tail- 
light are bead-headed pins. Wings and 
tail are balsa wood. 


LirtLe ANGEL (Figure 4) has a body of 
corks with a bit of paper doily glued 
between. Trim with doily frills, tiny 
pearl buttons, balsa-wood wings, Christ- 
mas ball head, and metallic paper halo. 


CuristMas BELLs (Figure 5) are small 
corks decorated with paint, cord, se- 
quins, with bead-headed pins for clap- 
pers. Top with screw-eyes and slip 
onto pipe cleaner tied with a bow knot. 
—Cuico AREA Recreation District 
RECREATION BULLETIN. Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 


Santa Balloons 


It’s a new idea to decorate gay red 
balloons with soapsud faces to give the 
illusion of Santa, complete with iop- 
sided cap and shaggy beard. To decor- 
ate, knot the balloon ends onto flexible 
long sticks. Use either a rotary beater 
or electric mixer to whip up a batter 
made from plenty of soap flakes or pow- 
der with a little water. To thicken, add 
more soap; to dilute, add more water. 
For Santa faces, the batter should be 
beaten to the consistency of stiff whip- 
ped cream. When “painted” on the sur- 
face of the balloon with a long-handled 
spoon, it hardens and remains in place. 
Stick the finished balloons in a tall 
vase filled with tinsel. Place them at 
the door as take-home favors for the 
tots who come to romp at your Christ- 
mas party. 


Christmas Fountain 


To make a lovely, and very simple, 
table or mantel ornament, insert ten 
lightweight, flexible, copper or steel 
wires, each about a foot long into the 
base of a large spool which has been 
painted to match your Christmas color 
scheme. White is very pretty; so is 
gold, silver, blue, red or green. Anchor 
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the wires in florist’s clay, cork, plastic- 
foam or any other substance that will 
hold the wires erect, or stick them into 
small holes bored into the top of the 
spool. Bend them into graceful curves, 
to resemble the fall of a fountain. Twist 
a small loop, or bend the end of each 
wire, and insert a tinsel rosette or a 
one-inch length of long-haired tinsel. 
The wires will tremble slightly in any 
movement of air and the “fountain” will 
shimmer in the light. 


Fancy Balls 


Dress up colored Christmas balls by 
using the metal light reflectors that can 
be purchased at any decoration or light 
counter, and are very inexpensive. Slip 
the reflector over the hook end of the 
ball and/or fasten one to the bottom 
of the ball with all-purpose clear house- 
hold cement. Devise variations. These 
are very elegant when hung in windows, 
or from mirrors, or in any prominent 


place in the room. 


Ribbon Tree 


This is a simple, novel, and very 
pretty decoration for mantel or table. 
Fasten a cardboard tube, such as that 
from a paper towel roll, to the center 
of a paper or aluminum foil cake or pie 
plate. Gummed paper will hold it in 
place. Cover the tube with small flowers 
or glitter of any sort. Tape or glue 
narrow strips of ribbon from the top of 
the tube over the edge of the plate, giv- 
ing a modern “tree” effect. Fill the 
plate with “snow,” small Christmas 
balls, or other shiny ornaments. The 
tree can be adapted to match any color 
scheme. Red and green ribbons and red 


and green balls are effective; or try an 
all-gold or all-silver effect, or blue and 
silver, or red and gold. 


Light-Bulb Ornaments 


Cover the metal base of a burned out 
electric light or flash bulb with gold 
or silver foil or colored masking tape. 
Tie a cord or ribbon to form a loop or 
bow that can be used to hang the bulb 
on a tree or any place desired. Deco- 
rate the glass part of the bulb wiih 
glitter, sequins, beads, tinsel, or any 
bright scraps, using clear liquid cement. 
Spread the cement directly on the glass 
and shake the glitter on it in any de- 
sign you like. 


Copper Foil Ornaments 


Cut out designs—house, Santa, bell, 
tree, heart—from copper foil and em- 
boss them with just a few lines with the 
blunt end of an orange stick or anything 
that won’t pierce the foil. Punch a hole, 
insert a cord or ribbon, and hang on 
tree. 


Cone Trees 


All the material needed to make this 
tree (Figure 6) is an ice-cream cone or 
cone cup, two pipe cleaners, a small 
scrap of plastic-foam for the base, and 
any scraps of bright paper, beads, se- 
quins, or glitter for decoration. Cover 
the cone with metallic paper, and glue 
the ornaments on it. Or decorate the 
cone by glueing a fringed strip of 
metallic paper around it so that it is 
covered completely. Twist the pipe 
cleaners together, push up through the 
top of the cone and anchor the other 
ends in the plastic-foam base.—RECRE- 











ATION DEPARTMENT, Long Beach, Calif- 
ornia. 


Tree Lighting Ceremony Dance 


The children dance in a circle around 
the tree singing “Here We Go "Round 
the Christmas Tree” to the tune of 
“Here We Go "Round the Mulberry 
Bush,” or “Merry Christmas to You” 
to the tune of “Happy Birthday to 
You,” shaking hands with three differ- 
ent people on each of the first three 
lines, crossing arms and shaking hands 
on either side of them on the last line.— 
DEPARTMENT OF RECREATION AND 
Parks, Richmond, Virginia. sx 





Christmas Tour for Golden-Agers 


Robert A. Lee, superintendent of recreation in Iowa City, 
Iowa, tells of a program his department and the local Ki- 
wanis Club inaugurated four years ago—a program which 
gives the senior citizens of the area a chance to see their 
city’s holiday trim in comfort and sociability. 

The recreation department and the Kiwanis Club plan a 
motor caravan for the local Golden-Age Club to take place 
several days before Christmas. The program is organized 
in the following manner: The recreation department com- 
piles a list of the various homes that have been entered in 
the annual Christmas decoration and lighting contest; a 
route is planned to include as many of these decorated 
homes and areas as possible; and the names and addresses of 
those Golden-Age Club members who want to make the tour 
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are obtained. Then the Kiwanis Club takes over by supply- 
ing the required number of cars and drivers needed to trans- 
port these oldsters; and, at 6:00 P.M. on the day set aside 
for the expedition, each driver is given the names and ad- 
dresses of the four club members he will take on the trip. 

The caravan of cars tours half the city in one direction, 
viewing the elaborate and colorful displays, and then re- 
turns to the starting point. Here the elderly sight-seers 
pause for hot coffee and doughnuts; and, in keeping with 
the spirit of the season, all join in singing Christmas carols. 
Warmed by the hospitality of the food and caroling, the 
tour continues on its way through the rest of the city. At 
the end of a greatly enjoyed evening, the older folks are 
returned to their homes. 
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Scenes from 


f bk IMPORTANT ingredients, ear- 
nestness and fun, blend well on 


the shores of the Pacific. These pictures 


tell, in part, the interesting story of the 


Brilliant weather and semi-tropical scenes such as this formed the 
backdrop for the Congress. The Pacific is noted for its sunsets. 


“A meeting worth holding makes a differ- 
ence in the lives of its participants.”—Adult 
Leadership, December 1952. 


Day camp demonstration took place beside the sea on 
the first day and included cooking delicacies on im- 
provised outdoor equipment. Section presented many 
new ideas for this area of program. Bulletins on na- 
ture games, camp standards, recipes were available. 


Everyone was required to register this year and the 
badges were the open sesame to all the meetings and 
activities. Here, Mrs. Ramona L. Klee, of Lemont, 
Illinois, is helped by Mrs. Dee Ann Rushall of 
the Los Angeles City Parks and Recreation Depart- 


J. Earl Schlupp, vice-chairman of the Congress Com- ment. The Congress registrations totalled 1,792. 


mittee and outgoing president of ARS (left), intro- 
duces Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, orator, educator 
civic leader, who addressed Tuesday’s general ses- 
sion on “Exploring New Recreation Frontiers.” 

















he 39th Congress 


9th National Recreation Congress, an 


important and memorable meeting of 
national recreation leaders, in Long Joe E. Brown, famous movie and 
stage comedian, and a long-time 
Beach, California. member of the Los Angeles Rec- 
reation Commission receives a ci- 
tation in honor of his many con- 
tributions to recreation from 
the NRA’s Joseph Prendergast. 


Delegaies on the tour of Long Beach park and 
recreation facilities were interested in the un- 
usual types of brightly colored playground 
apparatus and the city’s outstanding youth 
and adult centers, and other installations. 


























Scene from the remarkable folk dance exhibition put on, 
in costume, at the Dance Symposium, by Dr. Tillman Hall's 
groups. Youngsters of all ages “danced with their hearts 
as well as their feet” during this outstanding session. 


Trying on hats made by the ill and handicapped 
are, left to right: Mary Lou Warner, head rec- 
reation worker, American Red Cross, U. S. 
Naval Hospital, San Diego; Gerald Callahan, 
chief, Recreation Section, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Center, Los Angeles; and Mrs. Mary 
Kerns, assistant recreation director, Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Leng’ Beach. 


Right, another of the intriguing modern pieces 
of Long Beach playground equipment which was 
viewed by the touring delegates. The multiple- 
use play areas and the new marina also aroused 
special comment. City’s recreation program is 
a well coordinated municipal-school operation. 





A GOOD SKI INSTRUCTOR for children of the first through 
eighth grades in the New Hampshire and Vermont 
schools* need not be an expert skier but should have cer- 
tain qualities, according to the bulletins of teaching tech- 
niques issued for volunteers or other possible leaders. If 
you are to be the teacher of a beginners’ group in any part 
of the country, the following specific instructions which 
are quoted from these should be of value to you: 


Conducting Classes (General ) 

e Check your pupils’ gear at the beginning of each lesson: 
and be sure that boots are laced or tied, bindings secure 
no mittens are missing. Then organize your little group 
into some semblance of order as you take them to the slope, 
while there, and while returning. Learn each child’s name, 
and use it! 

e While teaching one pupil, keep an eye on the others. 
Some may be cold; but the main problem is the very young 
who tend to wander off. Children must not leave the class 
without your permission. 

e When class is over, return all pupils to the disbanding 
place. Collect stray poles, mitts, and so on. You are re- 
sponsible. 

e In case of accident, use your good judgment and act 
promptly to help the child. If you must leave the slope, 


* See “Season in the Snow,” page 356 


Condensed from instruction bulletin for teachers of begin- 
ners, which is available from Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, Director 
of Recreation, State House, Vermont. Others, on teaching 
of intermediate and/or advanced groups, can also be ob- 


tained upon request. 
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be sure to turn your class over to another instructor first. 
e If a child has been hurt in your class, submit a brief 
written report of the cause, injury and disposition of the 
case as far as you know. 

e In severe weather, particularly, watch small fry for cold 
feet and hands, frostbite on noses, cheeks and ears, ex- 
treme fatigue, wet panties. Don’t risk health! 

e Should you be asked to drive children to a slope, be sure 
to bring them back. Be sure that your car carries adequate 


liability insurance. 


Instruction Procedure 


Choice of ground. Beginners often fear a long, continued 
slope; choose a short, gentle one with a level runout. What 
is a suitable slope under one snow condition may be ab- 
solutely wrong for your students under another. Pupils 
should have their backs to the wind, bright sun or falling 
snow, if possible. 

Explain the movement. Use clear, precise speech! 
Demonstrate—with comments. One good demonstration is 
worth ten thousand words. 

Have each student carry out the movement. Let the whole 
class benefit from your corrections. Ordinarily, a position 
half-way down the slope is best for running, side-slips and 
turns. 

Clear the course! As each pupil completes his movement, 
see to it that he hustles back up the slope, but not in the 
downhill path of the next pupil! 

Repeat the demonstration, again and again, if necessary. 
Variety. Children are like puppies: after a few minutes 
it is difficult to hold their attention. Use variations to 
achieve your purpose. Also, make it fun! 
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Some Requirements for Beginner Skiers 


To be accomplished before a child graduates into the 
next upward class: 

Sleeve Mark: Red tape, sewed horizontally under the Ford 
Sayre Memorial (or similar) shoulder patch. 

Terrain: Only well-packed, very gentle slopes with level 
outrun. 

Speed: All turns must be made at slow speed. 

1. Put on, take off skis; carrying skis. 

2. Walking on level. 

3. Step-around turns on level (tails of skis remain on 
the snow while tips move in an arc). 

4. Falling. 

5. Getting up after a fall (accomplished by getting skis 
horizontally across the slope below the body, drawing knees 
up under the chest and getting up). 

6. Running straight (on gentle slope with good run-out). 
Feet flat on skis, one ski slightly advanced in good snow: 
increase the lead on deep or heavy, wet snow; boots to- 
gether (laterally) on soft or deep snow (somewhat apart on 
hard-packed surfaces); use of inside edges, knock-kneed 
position on hard snow and ice; arms free of the body, el- 
bows slightly bent, hands gripping the poles firmly, hands 
being just forward of the hips and below the belt; round- 
shouldered position. 

7. Climbing: Sidestep; sidestep and forward (uphill tra- 
verse); use of uphill edges to hold a grip on the slope; 
stamp. 

8. Step-around turns on slope. Poles must be firmly 
planted downhill of skier’s body; poles, hands, wrists and 
arms carrying almost all of the skier’s weight, particularly 
while skis are pointing up or down the fall-line during the 
turn. 

9. Narrow snowplow down the fall-line. This is not a 
turn exercise, but the first element in controlling speed and 
increasing stability. (The fall-line is an imaginary line 
down the slope which, if a ball were released at the top of 
the hill, would be followed down the slope by the ball. 
Usually the most direct line down the hill, avoiding tra- 
verses.) Feet flat on the skis, ankles turned neither ex- 
tremely in nor out. Knees pressed somewhat forward, up- 
per body in the normal position, hands low. Force skis 
into a narrow V, heels out; hold the V down the slope. 
Tips must not cross. Too much edging causes crossed tips; 
too much speed, lack of edging, sitting back, involuntary 
turning, not standing equally on both skis. 

Snowplow variation. Start down with skis parallel, open 
into narrow plow, let skis run together; repeat. 

10. Turning. We must maintain both skis on the same 
side of the trees which confront us; therefore we are 
obliged to learn to turn. 

Counter-Rotation: In skiing, one utilizes certain physical 
forces to obtain emphasis, push, firmness, decision to the 
skis. It is simple, relaxed twisting of the upper body and 
arms in a direction counter to the direction one wishes to 


turn. 
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Rotation: Having drawn back, wound up or counier- 
rotated, the upper body and arms are now unwound, 
smoothly, firmly, in the direction of the desired turn. 

Cluiching: At the moment when the rotating upper body 
is perpendicular to the skis, all of the muscles of the trunk 
of the body are compressed, contained, frozen, so that the 
developed force of the unwinding upper body is imparted 
to the legs, feet and skis. Allais calls this momentary tens- 
ing of the trunk clutching. 

In order to obtain force for turning, one counter-rotates ; 
to develop that obtained force for utilization, one rotates; 
to utilize the developed force for turning, one clutches— 
at the moment when the rotating upper body is perpendicu- 
lar to the line of the skis. Clutching carries the twist of 
the upper body to the legs, feet and skis, imparting that 
twist to the skis in the desired direction. 

il. Very narrow snowplow position, with alternate quick 
rotations. Weight equally on both skis; brief, firm rot- 
tations, resulting in tiny linked skidded turns down the 
fall-line. 

Variation (on good surfaces). Narrow snowplow linked 
turns with rotation (as above), but more deliberately 
timed, longer turns, making an effort to step directly on 
the lower ski as each small skidded turn is executed. 

12. Snowplow single turn with rotation. Running down 
the fall-line, with skis in narrow snowplow position, make 
a long, separate turn. When the new direction has been 
reached, rotation ceases. Attempt to maintain the normal 
forward lean of the straight snowplow; hands slightly for- 
ward of the normal downhill running position, tips of poles 
back. Avoid sitting back. Never lean into the hill—try to 
maictain a position equally over both skis. Practice turns 
each way. 

13. Linked snowplow turns with rotation. Hold the snow- 
plow position from one turn to the next. 

14. Advanced snowplow linked turns. After each snow- 
plow turn, the skis are coaxed to some parallel during each 
small traverse. ’ 


Ski Manners 


Help tramp the hill; fill and tramp your own bathtubs; 
never ski too close to the other fellow; plan to stop some 
distance away from him. Never run over your instructor's 
skis! Take your tzrn in class; then get out of the way, and 
hustle up the slope out of the next skier’s way. Help the 
other fellow—always if he is hurt. 


Basic Waxing and Care of Skis 


® Paraffin rubbed on thick for wet sticky snow; never for 
dry snow. Get it on before the ski bottoms are wet; other- 
wise it won’t go on. 

® Children can wax their own skis, and carry their own 
paraffin. If you don’t teach them, you'll have to do it. 

® Keep skis dry! Stand skis on tips to drain, tails against 
the wall, don’t dry them behind the stove (too much heat). 
* Check list before skiing: toe-irons, straps; cables adjusted 
and in cable-guides; boots laced; both poles with skis. 
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How To Dolr? by Fiank Usffejples 


PRINTING with PLASTER OF PARIS 
Make Pictures, DRAWINGS, SEASONAL GREETING CARDS, ETC. 


MATERIALS NEEDED 


Glass Plate ~ Brayer ~ 
Modeling Clay ~ Plaster 
of Paris ~/Mixture of 
Thinned Shellac and 
Black Dye ~Printing Ink~ 
METHOD Sharp Anife ~Faper. 
Make rectangular clay wall the size required on clean glass plate. 
2Mix Hester of Faris ond pour onglass-fill & y Plaster of Paris 
area inside clay wall. Aor: Master of 


Paris mixture ~2 parts plaskr,/part water. 
Note: Let plaster ary 6 hours - Z 


3Remove clay wal| and push plaster slab 
off glass. Nore:, 











4Paint slab with shellac 

and dye mixture. \ - Shellac and lye Miture 
5.Using sharp knife engrave desired design in plaster of paris slab. 
6.Ink enqraved plaster slab~ roll ink on with a brayer. 


Engraving Design. Rubbing back of paper with spoor. 
7 Lay paper on inked plaster slab and rub back of paper with a spoon, 


Peel paper off plaster of paris slab and print is made. 
Note: Re-ink slab and by repeating step seve 
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+ agate COMMUNITY has a number of 
potential Santas—fathers or other 
male family relatives—for the Christ- 
mas at home; Santas for the office party ; 
Santas to appear at social and civic 
clubs; Santas among generous and 
tender-hearted volunteers who want to 
bring joy and happiness to the home- 
bound, the hospitalized and’ the insti- 
tutionalized youngsters; Santas to pop 
into the schoolroom, at the community 
sing, or the tree-lighting ceremony. 


Being Santa Claus, however, is more 
than putting on a red suit and false 
whiskers. It is more than just distrib- 
uting toys. Santa must symbolize the 
spirit of good will, the spirit of giving. 
He is the patron saint of children at 


Christmas time. 


The Wilmington, Delaware, Recrea- 
tion Promotion and Service, Inc., recog- 
nizes Santa’s importance in American 
tradition. In order that Santa Claus 
may not disappoint youngsters by his 
appearance, manner, or actions, this de- 
partment conducts a training course for 
volunteer Santas (not for store or com- 
mercial Santas). Anyone who wants 
to be a Santa Claus, or has been one on 
previous occasions and wants to im- 
prove his techniques, may attend. The 
“school” is held one evening about two 
weeks before Christmas, and it is free. 

The department offers another fine 
service: the nominal rental of top-qual- 
ity Santa Claus suits, including cap, 
wig, whiskers, jacket, trousers, belt, 





This article is based ona bulletin issued 
by the Recreation Promotion and Serv- 
ice, Inc., of Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Goes 


leggings and an empty seck — outfits 
that criginally cost $75. 

What do these amateur and novice 
St. Nicks learn? They learn something 
about Santa’s background: the legend 
of St. Nicholas, the American legend 
of Santa Claus and The Night Before 
Christmas. They learn what the well- 
dressed Santa wears, how the costume 
is worn, the make-up required, and the 
properties he will need. 

Costume: This consists of pants, coat 
and cap with fur or white trimming, 
white beard and wig, wide black belt, 
black leather boots, boot tops, black 
shoes and a pillow for padding. It must 
be worn with an air of assurance and 
poise. The beard and wig must fit 
snugly; the cap must not fall off. The 
pillow must be tied or pinned on 
securely. 

Make-Up: Santa will need spirit gum, 
alcohol, white crepe hair for eyebrows, 
rouge and natural color powder. He 
may need white shoe polish and a brush, 
tapes or pins for the pillow, a good 
ruddy, but not beet-red, complexion, 
rouged high on cheeks and nose. He 
must not get make-up on his wig and 
whiskers! 

Properties: A big toy sack, sleigh bells, 
snowshoes and a big book (for chil- 
dren’s names). 

Procedure: _The well-trained Santa 
plans his visits well, knows the places 
he is going and plots each visit from 
beginning to end. He must know the 
names of the children. If there are any 
special messayes, he must have all this 
information in advance. 


How Does He Enter? “Lively and 


to School 


quick,” with a little noise outside, such 
as instructions to reindeer and a jingle 
of bells. He enters with a generous, 
jolly “Merry Christmas to All,” but he 
should not be too boisterous. He should 
be careful not to frighten the very little 
children. 

What Does Santa Say? He talks about 
how busy he is, how hard everybody 
has worked, how many visits he must 
make. He laughs a lot, keeps up con- 
versation and asks questions. If he can, 
he may dance a little, tell a story, and 
call the youngsters by name. He gives 
the gifts, listens to the children’s re- 
quests, letting them take their time. He 
does not promise them things, but asks 
what they'd like. 

Leavetaking: He leaves as he entered, 
with a “Merry Christmas to All,” and 
a jingle of sleighbells. 


Psychology: Saata must try to be the 
person the child has imagined; and 
does not stay long enough for the child 
to be disillusioned. He must remem- 
ber that the two- and three-year-olds 
may be frightened, so he doesn’t take 
their hands or touch them. If they cry, 
he concentrates on others. The three- 
to-fives are curious; and Santa asks 
questions to keep them from doing so. 
The six and sevens may try to show 
Santa up, so he talks fast to this age 
group. 

Tips For Santas. Do not play to any- 
body except those who believe. The 
ones who do not believe will embar- 
rass you and the others, so bypass them. 
If there are any handicapped children 
in party, be sure to know about them 
so as not to embarrass them. *¥ 





: NATURAL, innate characteristics which link recreation 
education with liberal learning and general education 
can be found in their common purpose—the realization of 
free and abundant living! 

Recreation, and hence, to a degree, the proper kind of 
education preparatory to its development, is designed in- 
herently to stimulate the imaginative and creative powers of 
those it serves. Recreation, as a kind of living, is not con- 
fined by time, distance or cultures. Its human values are 
unending. It is only without reason if life itself is without 
meaning. It is not a specialty to serve the whims of the 
frivolous, any more that it is primarily a social welfare 
device to soften the blows upon the misfortunate. 

Recreation is not so much what one does as it is an atti- 
tude of mind which brings from an experience a feeling of 
personal satisfaction and enjoyment. Its main goal is the 
development and manifestation of personality at its fullest. 
Recreation, being a way of living, is, in the first instance, 
an end in its own right. The kind of recreation which con- 
tributes to our being better persons may help keep us out of 
trouble, but this is not its major purpose. It may help 
sharpen the learning processes, but this is not its initial de- 
sign. It may help tighten the spiritual bonds, encourage 
-higher codes of ethics and morals, help heal and rehabili- 
tate the ill and disabled and even add to our material 
wealth, but these are intentions it sets and victories it 
claims not uniquely and basically for itself. It can flourish 
only with and through minds that are completely free and 
capable of making a choice. Recreation which generates 
intellectual, social and spiritual growth, rather than the 
leisure behavior which leads to character disintegration, pre- 
supposes an appreciation of those life values which make 
our behavior decent and good, our actions responsible and 
reasonable, and our motivations and accomplishments pro- 
ductive and worthwhile. 

Recreation is—or could be—a revitalizing element in the 
process of education itself. 

Recreation education, in its broadest and deepest sense, 
has two functions to serve: to help all persons develop ap- 
preciations, interests and skills which will enable them to 
use their leisure in creative, wholesome and personally re- 
warding ways, either with or without the use of society’s 
organized facilities and services; and to professionally pre- 
pare a limited number of persons competent in multiplying 
worthwhile recreation opportunities for others. Both func- 
tions lay a strong claim upon the resources of liberal learn- 
ing because their missions are invested in factors and con- 
ditions which represent living at its fullest. 


Liberal and General Education 


Liberal education in our colleges and universities is 
concerned with discovering and disseminating knowledge. 
Uppermost in the hopes of liberal learning is the cultivation 
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of the mind and the intellect. Preparation for any field of 
professional specialization, including the recreation profes- 
sion, cannot take precedence over the one and only point of 
departure for the learning process—cultivation of capacities 
to think. To attempt to do otherwise is only to prevent the 
individual from realizing his greatest potentials for living 
and for giving and getting the best from his chosen profes- 
sion. 

There is also the matter of general education which ad- 
mittedly, is interpreted in many ways. The various shades 
of intent and understanding of it often depend upon the 
status and importance attached to it. In this instance, gen- 
eral education is considered to be the adjustment of educa- 
tion to the needs of the people, and a common ground for 
cooperative action among people. Although general educa- 
tion connotes the study of the humanities, languages, social 
studies and natural sciences in such combinations as to give 
the student a broad foundation for later specialization of a 
vocational nature, a large part of its emphasis appears to be 
upon social responsibility, people and their common needs. 
It suggests experiences beyond the taking of traditional 
courses. It places more emphasis upon behavior and per- 
haps less upon given disciplines. 


Recreation Education and Liberal Education 


Although recreation education has a dual role to per- 
form, as interpreted ond used here, it refers only to that 
phase of higher academic preparation which prepares a 
student for a professional career in the field of recreation. 
It is not to be construed here, in any sense, as being a part 
of general education and liberal learning even though it is 
built upon a foundation of and often contributes to the im- 
plementation of both. Recreation education accepts com- 
pletely the belief that liberal learning in itself increases the 
joy of living for people. Surely it makes for a better and 
more competent individual in a profession which involves 
wide social, economic and ethical considerations. Recrea- 
tion education recognizes that minds which are harnessed 
too closely to a restricted area of knowledge are minds which 
are not likely to be free to explore, to discover and, hence, 
diffuse learning. It agrees that the ability toe think is the 
primary prerequisite not only to the full development of the 
individual but also to professional competency in any field. 
It encourages students to take part in a wide range of extra- 
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class activity—the kind of experiences which make of col- 
lege existence itself a laboratory of living; and it acknowl- 
edges the need for the student to develop and control his 
motor facilities, to create and produce with his hands as well 
as his mind, to communicate effectively, to know and enjoy 
his natural environment and to help create richer living op- 
portunities for others. 

How, then, dues recreation education differ from liberal 
learning? Indeed, the similarities of these phases of edu- 
cation are far greater than their differences. Recreation edu- 
cation differs only in respect to the requisite of liberal edu- 
cation that the student gain command over one discipline 
(or subject), and even this difference diminishes depending 
upon what one chooses to call a single discipline. If, for ex- 
ample, history, rather than the several social sciences in- 
cluding history, or philosophy, rather than several of the 
humanities including philosophy, are considered as but one 
discipline, it would be at this point that the two approaches 
part company. Why, then, does recreation education choose 
the several social sciences or the several humanities rather 
than the single disciplines within such vital areas of study? 

Surely, the values derived from intensive study of a single 
subject are obvious; but there is also much intellectual merit 
in exposure to related subjects within a broad field because 
of the resultant cross-fertilization of ideas and correlations. 
This is especially true in recreation, wherein the resources of 
the basic disciplines are drawn upon heavily. Most indi- 
viduals have only the most limited impressions of what life 
can really hold for them, and it is only as they are given 
the chance to investigate more than one approach that they 
can discover their greatest potentials. 

The only other departure of recreation education from 
liberal education is the inclusion in the curriculum of pro- 
fessional courses, usually in amounts not exceeding a third 
of the total number of hours required for graduation, courses 
designed to give the student knowledge for helping others 
toward more gracious, creative and satisfying living. 

4 well-planned curriculum in professional recreation prep- 
aration is soundly based in the social sciences, the arts and 
the humanities. It adds to these the theory and philosophy 
of recreation and leisure, several skills in the more popular 
types of recreation pursuits and the technical information 
required to competently discover and serve the vast range 
of people’s leisure needs and interests. 
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Recreation Education and General Education 


The objectives of general education are desirable for all 
members of society and necessary for all students, includ- 
ing those preparing professionally for the field of recrea- 
tion. No claim is made that recreation education is, or could 
be by any stretch of the imagination, a substitute for either 
genera! education or liberal learning. Nevertheless, a sound 
curriculum in recreation education provides the kinds of 
learning experiences which help attain the objectives of 
general education. Why this is so might be better under- 
stood by reflecting upon a few of the recreation education 
aspects of the “Objectives of General Education,” as set forth 
by the President’s Commission on Higher Education.* These 
are enumerated here, but lack of space precludes detailed 
comment. 


1. To develop for the regulation of one’s personal and civic life 
a code of behavior based on ethical principles consistent with demo- 
cratic ideals. 

2. To participate actively as an informed and responsible citizen in 
solving the social, economic, and political problems of one’s commu- 
nity, state and nation. 

3. To recognize the interdependence of the different peoples of the 
world and one’s personal responsibility for fostering international 
understanding and peace. 

4. To understand the common phenomenon in one’s physical en- 
vironment, to apply habits of scientific thought to both personal and 
civic problems, and to appreciate the implications of scientific dis- 
coveries for human welfare. 

5. To understand the ideas of others and to express one’s own 
effectively. 

6. To attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment. 

7. To maintain and improve his own health and to cooperate actively 
and intelligently in solving community health problems. 

8. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cul- 
tural activities as expressions of personal and social experience, and 
to participate to some extent in some formal, creative activity. 

9. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying 
family life. 

10. To choose a socially useful and personally satisfying vocation 
that will permit one to use to the full his particular interests and 
abilities. 

11. To acquire and use the skills and habits involved in critical 
and constructive thinking. 


Perhaps the most lastingly significant observation which 
can and should be made about the close relation of liberal, 
general and recreation education is that the last of these 


comp'emenis and supplements the other two. Recreation 


education is not a substitute for them. It does not weaken 


them. There is even good reason to believe that, as the new 
leisure envelops us and recreation education goes | eyond 
the professional preparation of the student to the task of 
helping all students make better and more satisfyin+ use 
of their leisure, it will help strengthen liberal and general 
education—and then not only in terms of serving the educa- 
tional needs of the future recreation profession but in help- 
ing all students to learn the art of living wholesome, crea- 
tive and recreative existences. If and when this happens, we 
may make leisure contribute to the order and not the dis- 
order of life, or at least help us gain the perspective we need 
to pay more atiention to human values than to material 
things. x 


* President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education 
for American Democracy, Volume I, pp. 50-58. December, 1947. 
Available from U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Cities of the Future 


In an article entitled “Five Challenges in Today’s New 
Urban World”? Dr. Luther Gulick, president of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, points out that within fifty 
years the population of the United States is likely to reach 
300,000,000. Of this added 132,000,000 people, from eighty 
to ninety per cent will work and make their homes in and 
around metropolitan areas. This development within the 
short span of fifty years will have a staggering impact upon 
municipal and other local governments, and the difficult 
problems of today will seem minor ripples compared to the 
tidal waves aready sweeping toward us. 

Dr. Gulick asks the following thought-provoking question: 
“Have you thought what it means in America to see the na- 
tional productivity and income rise along with the popula- 
tion? Might it not be better to make our cities of 2000 
A.D. truly adequate and beautiful than prematurely to 
shorten the work week further? Make no mistake, this 
decision could be made by the American people largely in 
terms of taxation and finance.” 


Developing Parks 


The National Park Service has made public the recom- 
mendations of a survey team which studied the organiza- 
tion and operations of the National Capital Parks. In its 
report the team stressed the responsibility of the National 
Capital Parks for developing and promoting a successful 
system of parks for the nation’s capital. It pointed out that 
NCP is essentially a metropolitan park system and, unlike 
the other national parks and monuments, must be more 
directly concerned with meeting the current recreation needs 
of the District of Columbia metropolitan area as well as 
providing an embellished setting for government buildings 
and the preservation of park areas. 

The team urged constant study and mutual recognition of 
the division of responsibility between NCP and the district 
recreation board. It declared that the recommended classi- 
fication of parks would lead to clearer understanding of this 
division of responsibility and would be an influence toward 
more definite tenure by the recreation board which now uses 
only such NCP lands for recreation as the NCP permits. “It 
appears,” the report continues, “to be reasonable to expect 
that, were all elements of recreation of a public nature in 
the District of Columbia to be administered by the district 
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recreation board, greater benefit to the people of the district 
would result through force of public opinion.” 

The establishment of five divisions in the office of the 
superintendent was recommended, with delegation of a large 
degree of authority and responsibility to the division heads. 
Proposed divisions are: planning, design and construction; 
park operations; park police; public use; and administra- 
tive. Other recommendations suggest the adoption of a 
classification system for the parks; a reappraisal of the 
nature and function of parkways; and the necessity of em- 
ploying well qualified personnel in such fields as engineer- 
ing, architecture, landscape architecture and horticulture. 

Commenting on the extensive system of concessions and 
special permits to private operators, the team recommended 
that steps be taken now to prepare for complete liquidation 
of private interest by the time present contracts expire. 


Services in School Plant 


In an article entitled “School Buildings—Quality Level 
and Cost,”* Charles D. Gibson, president of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, comments as follows: 

The quality level of the educational services that can be carried 
on in a school plant is determined by space adequacy—of site, build- 
ings and provisions for flexibility to insure long term functional use- 
fulness. Proper location, size and shape of school sites controls to a 
large degree educational programs and opportunities. . . . Conveni- 
ence and adequacy of site largely control the success of supervised 
recreational programs. 

The educational program planned for a site should determine its 
size. More often than not, false cost analysis reverses the emphasis. 
Program trends call for more area; school site sizes will continue to 
be larger. 

The educational program also determines the requirements of the 
buildings to be placed on the site... . Time and competence are two 
cost factors which must be applied to the price of documentation of 
educational program needs. Far better educational space, at Jess cost, 
often results from an intelligent, organized approach to program 
space needs analysis. 

Time and competence must be purchased in developing the master 
plan of a school site if either educational services or dollar consider- 
ations are to be taken seriously. . . . The sacrifice, loss and penalty 
paid in educational services for the lack of flexibility is immeasurable. 

Speaking of the psychological importance of color, prop- 
er acoustics and lighting, Dr. Gibson states that with im- 
perfect organs of sight or poor seeing conditions or both, 
one uses more than one-quarter of his total energy resources 


for seeing. 


Recreation Services and the Department 
of Education 


Continuous efforts have been made this year to expand 
the recreation services of the New Mexico Depa-tment of 
Education in keeping with its major purpose of improving 
the total fitness of all boys and girls in the state as a result 
their daily educational-recreational experiences. The domi- 
nant ideas stressed by the division of health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation in encouraging the development of 
satisfactory, progressive and challenging local plans and 
programs are: 

1. Give top priority to spending whatever funds are avail- 
able (earmarked taxes, general appropriations, donations) 


2 Schools for The New Needs. F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th 
Street, New York. Pp. 312. $9.75. (See Recreation, October 1957, 
page 276.) 
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for leadership, such as professional consultants, part-time 
or full-time directors. Such persons should be selected 
solely on their ability to perform specific duties, judged by 
professional training and previous work experiences. 

2. Initiate coordinated planning with schools, cities, coun- 
ties joining hands in providing an area-wide blue print for 
land acquisition, site planning, selection, design and layout 
of park-recreation facilities (swimming, parks, gymnasiums, 
picnic and camping areas, playfields, club rooms, museums, 
workshops) and selection and placement of appropriate play 
equipment. 

3. Make sure at the outset of any programs that all exist- 
ing school and community facilities have maximum use be- 
fore embarking upon a construction program. The develop- 
ment of the school as a neighborhood or community center, 
referred to as the “lighted schoolhouse,” and the avoidance 
of separately operated, duplicate structures or outdoor areas, 
saves administrative, maintenance and leadership costs. 
Special and additional facilities can and should be provided 
after the point of maximum utilization has been reached. 


4. An effective, satisfactory or balanced recreation pro- 
gram includes all types of indoor and outdoor activities for 
all ages throughout the year without over-emphasizing one 
type of recreation, such as competitive athletics for boys to 
the underdevelopment of other phases, such as crafts, hob- 
bies, informal dramatics, camping, and so on. 

5. Keep in mind when equipping play areas, especially for 
small children, that inexpensive, attractive, functional and 
safe items for play can be provided, locally, by school or 
recreation personnel, parents and civic groups. The under- 
lying factor is the imaginative use and conversion of avail- 
able materials (trees, pipes, barrels, autos, tires) on a do- 
it-yourself basis. 

6. Obtain official recognition for the field of recreation. 
This means, in the case of cities and counties, the passage 
of an ordinance, the creation of a board or a department, 
the inclusion of a recreation item in the budget. From the 
standpoint of the schools, it means a statement of board 
policy, the formulation of a program, and the designation 
by the superintendent of an individual responsible for the 
supervision of the program or its coordination with city- 
county officials. 

7. Maintain a representative citizens’ group, a council, 
committee or association, including youth, that stimulates 
thought and action in park-recreation programs and works 
closely with the school superintendent, city council, park- 
recreation commission, board of county commissioners, rec- 
reation executives, and all local organizations concerned 


with recreation. 


8. Develop a long-range financial plan based upon the 
fact that the schools and the community will have to regard 
cigarette tax proceeds as a supplement to other sources of 
income. The earmarked taxes will not be sufficient to depend 
upon as the sole supportfor an adequate program.—GEorGIA 
L. Lusk, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Doro- 
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tHY I. Cine, Director, Division of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, New Mexico State Department of Edu- 
cation. From a department Information Letter for local 
agencies. (For further information regarding New Mexi- 
co’s expanding recreation picture see RECREATION, Septem- 
ber 1956, page 327.) ¥* 
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Kesearch Notes 


Muriel E. 


Midget Football Survey 


The Michigan Recreation Associa- 
tion has recently completed a survey of 
midget football for boys eleven to thir- 
teen years of age in the state of Michi- 
gan. The two-part questionnaire cov- 
ered (1) operation of existing pro- 
grams and (2) opinion of recreation 
and education authorities on the value 
of the program. 

Twelve cities of the twenty-three re- 
plying to the first part reported that 
football 
leagues. Teams average six to a city, 
although one city has 124 teams. All 
use park and/or school facilities ex- 
clusively. Eight cities use the regula- 
tion 160’ x 360’ field; the other four 
use areas ranging from 40’ x 60’ to 
160’ x 240’. 

Of the thirty-two responses to the 
second section of the survey, twenty- 


they are operating midget 


three came from city recreation depart- 
ments and nine from school authorities. 
Seventeen respondents favored midget 
football, thirteen were opposed to such 
a program in any form, and two ex- 
pressed no opinion. Some of those who 
opposed tackle-type football for this 
age group reported that they are oper- 
ating a successful touch football pro- 
gram. Sixteen of those favoring the 
program felt that competition should 
be entirely on the local level; only one 
had no objection to state, regional or 
national tournaments. 

There 


agreement that all games should be 


was virtually unanimous 


Mrs. McGann is a member of the Na- 
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played after school or on Saturdays, 
and fifteen cities felt that professional 
coaches should be employed. Twelve 
cities indicated that the weight bracket 
for the specified age group (eleven to 
thirteen) should be eighty-five to one 
hundred and ten pounds. Six cities 
recommended using a field measuring 
120’ x 240’; five, a regulation field, 
and four suggested various sizes from 
80’ x 180’ to 160’ x 240’. Thirteen 
cities indicated that a complete uniform 
should be worn, and nearly all the re- 
spondents specified the substitution of 
rubber gym shoes for regulation leath- 
er football shoes. 

The consensus seems to be that the 
acceptability of midget football de- 
pends largely oa the sponsorship, the 
degree and type of supervision, and 
the extent to which outside interests 
gain control. 


Frequency of Accidents 


Many facts worthy of note by recrea- 
tion workers are contained in Nature 
and Frequency of Accidents Among 
Elementary School Children in New 
York State,* which reports the conclu- 
sions of a study by Gerald J. Hase. The 
study covers ninety-two New York pub- 
lic elementary schools, outside New 
York City, during a seven-month peri- 
od. It is confined to accidents occurring 
in school buildings, or grounds during 
school hours or in an activity super- 
vised by school personnel before or 
after hours, and having a follow-up 
after first aid. 

Of the 524 accidents reported, 64 per 


* Published by the University of the State 
of New York, Albany, N. Y., 1957. 


cent occurred on the playground and in 
the gymnasium, although these two 
areas ranked only seventh and sixth re- 
spectively, with regard to severity of 
injury. Two or more people were in- 
volved in 28 per cent of the accidents, 
the majority of them caused by col- 
lisions; either equipment or supply was 
involved in 27 per cent. Of the 131 ac- 
cidents attributable to the physical 
plant, the greatest number resulted 
from a slip on the floor or ground. 

Wrestling, with two accidents in 532 
exposures, is the only activity that 
seems to be hazardous for this age 
group. in the physical education class 
instruction program, games had the 
highest accident rate with 4.7 per 100,- 
000 exposures, followed in order by 
stunts and tumbling, gymnasium appa- 
ratus, rhythms and dance, and body 
mechanics. No swimming accidents 
were reported for 1,819 exposures, 
which probably reflects the special pre- 
cautions taken to safeguard children in 
a swimming situation. 

It appears that the use of all of the 
playground apparatus except the giant 
stride is relatively safe. The develop- 
mental apparatus, such as the climbing 
structure, rings, hanging ladder and 
hanging bar, had a lower accident rate 
than recreation apparatus such as teeter, 
slide, swing and merry-go-round. Fifth- 
and sixth-grade pupils appear to be less 
interested in playground apparatus 
than pupils in the lower grades. 

Schools with asphalt or dirt under 
apparatus had the highest rate for all 
types of accidents; those with sand, 
lowest. Unorganized noon-hour play 
resulted in the highest accident rate. 

Among the specific recommendations 
made were the following: 


During free play periods, the num- 
ber of pupils in any one area should be 
restricted and carefully supervised; 
teachers should teach children how to 
use equipment and supplies safely; all 
playground apparatus should have some 
resilient material such as sand under- 
neath it; all areas where noon-hour ac- 
tivities are offered should be properly 
supervised; the noon-hour program in 
elementary schools should consist of di- 
rected organized play or organized free 
play or both. 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


U.S. Air Force. Once in a very great while there is a rare 
and unusual development that captures the imagination, en- 
courages and inspires the profession. One of these is now 
S. Air Force. It was a thrilling and 
exciting experience to hear Colonel Roland E. Sliker, chief 


taking place in the U. 


of Air Force Personnel Services Division, explain to dele- 
gates at the 39th National Recreation Congress the new con- 
cept and policy governing recreation for Air Force per- 
sonnel and their families. In proclaiming the underlying 
truth,’ Colonel Sliker emphasized that Air Force personnel 
and their families, as American citizens, needed, wanted, 
and deserved the best recreation possible. 

The top commands and the base commands are determined 
to see that they get it. How? By the logical procedure of 
putting the recreation function into the hands of qualified 
professional recreation executives and by bringing modern 
management principles to the administration of recreation. 
The plan calls for a recreation department at every Air 
Force base of reasonable size with an experienced recrea- 
tion manager in charge. The segmented recreation pieces 
for the first time are to be coordinated, reinforced, ex- 
panded and enriched under a professional recreation man- 
ager. Existing positions will be strengthened and broad- 
ened to give more professional meaning. The four major 
commands have appointed recreation supervisors at the top 
command levels who will service the respective bases and 
help them establish recreation departments. Recreation in the 
Air Force now becomes a career for trained leaders under 
Federal Civil Service, with positions defined to relate to 
community recreation systems, making possible the free flow 
of recreation personnel from Air Force to other agencies and 
vice versa. This new development will be welcomed by all 
serious professional leaders for it strengthens and broadens 
the foundation of the recreation profession. 

Individuals now registered in our personnel services, and 
those registering in the future, should indicate whether or 
not they are interested in opportunities with the Air Force 
as well as with other types of agencies. The variety of pro- 
fessional recreation positions with the Air Force include: 
Recreation supervisor,? command level, salary $7,570-$9,290 


1 See also Colonel Sliler’s editorial in Recreation, October, 1957. 


> Very few of these and none available at present. 
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(Grade 12); recreation manager,* base command, salary 
$5,915-$7,130 (Grade 10) and $6,390-$8,110 (Grade 11) 
depending upon size of base; youth activities director, sal- 
ary $4,525-$5,740 (begins at Grade 7) ; club director, salary 
$4,525-$5,740 (Grade 7). 


National Institute in Recreation Administration. The solid 
core of executive leadership in public recreation is deter- 
mined to grow and develop with the rapid expansion of the 
leisure time field which demands increasingly medern, ef- 
ficient functional skills and creative leadership. Top ex- 
ecutives setting examples for members of their staffs and 
less experienced people, and demonstrating that no one, 
regardless of age or position, needs to stop learning and 
growing, present one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times. 

The second National Institute in Recreation Administra- 
tion held at the 1957 Congress, like its predecessor in Phila- 
delphia a year ago, filled its quota of one hundred execu- 
tives and supervisors with applications placed on reserve. 
Its theme, “Organizational Teamwork and Creative Lead- 


ership,” was accented by the excellent Long Beach Recrea- 


tion Department staff who dealt with the “Coordinated 
School and Municipal Administrative Pattern,” special 
phases of program, and the securing and financing of facili- 
ties. A specialist from industry spoke on the selection and 
training of supervisors, and the most creative developments 
of four outstanding recreation agencies were presented by 
their able executives. 

The institute reached its climax with a lively brainstorm- 
ing demonstration and a rapid-fire lecture with colored 
slides on how to be creative by Dr. Paul Douglass. 

The question has been asked: “How can the National 
Recreation Association give so much for such a small insti- 
tute fee?” The answer is found in the fact that no instruct- 
ors, no lecturers and no committee members receive any 
honorariums or expense money; and there is no rental fee, 
since the host city provides, free of charge, the facility 
which houses and gives privacy to the institute. The insti- 
tute fee this year included: considerable printed material 
prepared by the instructors, some of which was mailed for 
advance study; a copy of The Annals; the special institute 
tour; the institute luncheon and refreshments at the coffee 


’ Qualifications and requirements comparable to those for super- 
intendent of recreation. 
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break. Even the certificates were designed, individually let- 
tered and provided by the Long Beach Recreation Depart- 
ment without charge to the institute. The temptation is 
strong to start mentioning names, including the very excel- 
lent Institute Committee, but space would run out before 
we could complete the list. 

Suggestions are now being received (please send yours 
promptly) for subjects, procedures and instructors for the 
1958 Institute. Communities have a right to expect their 
executives to develop in the broad range of functional abil- 
ity in leadership strength and over-all comprehensiveness. 
Executive development is pretty much an individual respon- 
sibility. General Electric requires its executives to make 
job specifications for their personal growth. Can we do less 
than to suggest as much for community leaders and recre- 
ation executives? The 1957 Institute had quite a bit to 
say about those executives and supervisors who spend most 
of their time passing judgment on fellow workers, always 
negating and killing ideas of others before they have a 
chance to develop. As Dr. Douglass stated, “The greatest 
modern assassin is the person who kills ideas before they are 
born.” Executives who will remain safe from this crime 
are the ones who continue to study, learn and grow, regard- 


? 


less of age or position. 


The Annals. This official publication of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science devoted its entire Sep- 
tember issue to recreation, under the title, “Recreation in 
the Age of Automation.” The 80,000-word volume, written 
by twenty-seven different leaders, is a handy reference and 


surveys the field constructively. There are controversial 
issues as might be expected in such a large volume and con- 
sidering the scope and number of writers involved. Recre- 
ation leaders might enhance the status and understanding 


of recreation by getting local citizens’ groups and women’s . 


clubs to use this publication for next year’s study book. 


Internships. The new NRA internship program, started this 
past year, has enrolled twelve trainees. Five have completed 


the year’s program, received their certificates and are now ~ 


located in permanent positions. The others will finish dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1958. Intern vacancies exist 
and these excellent opportunities will be available for June 
graduates. Departments participating in the internship pro- 
gram to date are Los Angeles County and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Portland, Oregon, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Phila- 
delphia in the community recreation field and the Indiana 
and California Departments of Mental Health. 


Personnel Standards in Community Recreation Leadership. 
This revised and enlarged publication of sixty-one pages 
should be in every recreation library. Recent requests for 
information indicate that some have not secured copies. 
This is the fifth and most comprehensive revision since the 
report was first published in 1930. Job specifications and 
personnel standards materials involve twenty-eight different 
positions—a practical and handy reference for board mem- 
bers, city officials, educators and recreation people. 
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Recruiting. The most encouraging news in this area is the 
movement toward local state committees. Many of the state 
recreation societies and associations have established state 
recruiting committees and a few have worked out scholar- 
ship programs. Some major projects are under considera- 
tion and much more needs to be done. Recruiting for a pro- 
fession is not something that can be turned over to one or 
two agencies for aid. Insofar as recreation is concerned, 
there must come a new and enlarged sense of responsibility 
from the profession. We do not need clever techniques as 
much as a deep concern for the needs of people. 


The Association’s National Advisory Committee on Re- 
cruitment, Training and Placement of Recreation Personnel 
is concerned with all references in this article. Suggestions 
for improving the personnel situation are welcome and may 
be sent to me at the NRA Personnel Service Department 
or to the new major division chairmen: Recruitment—Wil- 
liam Lederer; /n-Service Training—Al Cukierski; Under- 
Graduate Education—Harlan Metcalf; Graduate Educa- 


tion—John Hutchinson; Placement—Frank Evans. 


Personnel Survey. The NRA Hospital Recreation Consul- 
tant Service reports that the national study to determine the 
role of recreation in nine thousand hospitals and institu- 
tions is well under way. The report is expected to be avail- 
able in the spring. Although not all are under recreation 
titles, the early returns indicate that there may be five 
thousand full-time and another five thousand part-time rec- 
reation workers in this field. Like the new developments in 
the Air Force, this is yet another indication of the growing 
need and demand for more recreation personnel. +¥ 
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Developments at Illinois 


Dr. Charles K. Brightbill, professor 
of recreation at the University of Il- 
linois, writes of the establishment of a 
department of recreation (it was for- 
merly a recreation curriculum) at his 
school. The department is a “primary 
unit of education and administration” ; 
it is “established for the purpose of car- 
rying on programs of instruction and 
research in a particular field of knowl- 
edge”; and it has “the fullest measure 
of autonomy consistent with the main- 
tenance of general college and univer- 
sity educational policy. . . .” 

Concurrently, the board of trustees 
has changed the status of the school of 
physical education to college of physi- 
cal education, the title of its director 
to dean, and established a department 
of health and safety education. Both 
new departments remain within the 
college of physical education. 


Indiana Enrollment 


Professor Garrett G. Eppley of the 
Indiana University School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation re- 
ports the enrollment on both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels shows a 
substantial increase over last year, with 
approximately sixty undergraduate ma- 
jors and fifteen undergraduate minors. 
Graduate majors total twenty-eight liv- 
ing on the campus, five driving to the 
campus for recreation classes offered 
at night, and ten or more graduates in 
recreation enrolled in the extension 
centers. This makes a total of over 
forty graduates enrolled in recreation 
as well as a number of doctoral candi- 
dates minoring in recreation. 


Scholarships 


e The Michigan Recreation Associa- 
tion is now giving six scholarships— 
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three for $200 and three for $100—to 
juniors and seniors attending Michigan 
colleges and universities who are ma- 
joring or minoring in recreation. These 
scholarships are currently being given 
to students enrolled in Michigan State 
University, Central Michigan College 
and Eastern Michigan College. 


e The second recreation scholarship 
given by the Evansville Community 
Center was awarded to Susan Walton. 
The $2,000 scholarship is made possi- 
ble from the $1.00 year dues of teen- 
age members of the center. 

Selection of the winner is one of the 
projects of the student council of the 
center, and the winner is determined on 
the basis of academic achievement, 
leadership, and participation in extra- 
curricular activities in high school as 
well as in other youth agencies. During 
the summer vacation periods Susan will 
be employed at the community center 
as a paid staff leader to gain practical 
experience in recreation programs. 
This is the second scholarship offered 
by the center. 


Wisconsin Registration Plan 


On January 1, 1958 a professional 
registration plan will be established for 
all recreation leadership personnel in 
Wisconsin. It is sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Recreation Association and is 
to be administered by a five-member 
professional registration committee 
headed by H. C. Hutchins, associate 
professor of education and coordinator 
of recreation curriculum at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Fundamental <ducation 


Nancy Ann Ferguson, a recreation 
major from Oregon State College, is 
currently in Mexico for nineteen months 


of study and work under a special graut 
by the U. S. State Department. She is 
one of five Americans selected fer the 
program, which is conducted at the 
Latin American Fundamental Educa- 
tion Center at Patzcuro as a project of 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. Some 
120 representatives from nineteen Latin 
American countries and the United 
States delegation are participating. 

The five Americans were selected 
from the professional fields of recrea- 
tion, health, homemaking, literacy, and 
economics. Miss Ferguson, a recrea- 
tion major, was recommended by the 
National Recreation Association. 

The first seven months of the assign- 
ment are devoted to classwork at the 
education center, followed by eight 
months of work and observation in 
rural villages of Mexico. The final four 
months include study, research, and 
completion of a thesis. Each participat- 
ing country finan es its own delegation. 
The U. S. State Department grants 
cover expenses plus a salary for the 
nineteen months. 


Internship Vacancies 


Of the twelve enrollees under the 
NRA Internship Program, five have 
completed their work and received their 
NRA certification of recognition and 
the others are finishing their year’s 
work; therefore, vacancies will be avail- 
able in the summer and fall of 1958. 
Prospective graduates interested in the 
program should apply now to W. C. 
Sutherland, NRA Personnel Service, 8 
West 8th Street, New York City 11. 


Summer Wor’. Program 


The success of the NRA Student Sum- 
mer Work Program was led to the con- 
sideration of a similar program for the 
summer of 1958. Last summer ten ree- 
reation students in training served on 
Air Force bases as youth activities di- 
rectors and leaders, working with mili- 
tary and civilian pe ‘vnnel and their 
families. Their sale; « «cre paid by 
the bases and transpurfatioa was pro- 
vided by the Air Force. Both the stu- 
dents and the Air Force found the pro- 
gram a valuable and profitable experi- 
ence. 
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FASCINATING ANT FARM-$2.98| 


An ant’s entire world seen through the clear plas- | 
tic walls of this unbreakable, escape-proof ANT | 
FARM. Have fun watching the busy army of | 
worker ants digging tunnels, building bridges, 
moving mountains! Large 6” x 9” size. Includes 
barn, silo, windmill and barnyard where the ants | 
can work and play. Actually a scientifically de- | 
signed living TV screen that will keep the kids 
fascinated for hours. Educational! A generous 
supply of ants included FREE with every ANT | 
FARM, together with a free book, “The Ant| 
Watchers’ Manual”. Only $2.98 complete. | 
HOWARD STEVEN CO., 7015 Sunset Bivd., 
AH-43, Hollywood 28, California. 
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RECREATION THERAPISTS 


for California State Hospitals in several lo- 
cations. Positions open to college graduates 
with major in Recreation or Recreation Therapy 
and supervised field work. Monthly salary 
storts at $376; promotional opportunities in 
exponding rehabilitation program to $644. 
Liberal employee benefits. Write Medical Re- 
cruitment Unit, State Personnel Board, 801 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, California. 
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/ ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
© Send for Free Catalog ¢ 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
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Recreation Directors 


needed by the City of Los Angeles 
$395 to $489 per Month 
College graduate with major in 


physical education or recreation. 


College seniors in their final se- 
mester may apply now for a po- 
sition vpon graduation. 


Write: ROOM 5, CITY HALL, 
LOS ANGELES 12 
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A very successful Congress, co-spon- 
sored by four organizations and the 
National Recreation Association, was 
held this year. The sessions pertaining 
to recreation for the ill and handi- 
capped were numerous and well at- 
tended, with attendance ranging from 
fifty-five to two hundred and fifty-five 
at each session. There were two work- 
shops, one on group dynamics and one 
on rhythmical expression, and a very 
successful “Bazaar of Seasonal Themes 
for the Ill and Handicapped,”* with 
excellent displays, was an informal 
swap shop of party ideas for this group. 

The Hospital Section opened with Dr. 
Edward Stainbrook, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Psychi- 
atry at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Medicine, discussing 
“The Hospital—A Therapeutic Com- 
munity.” He said it is essential to de- 
velop a “conceptual framework” of a 
hospital, with a scientific understanding 
of what goes on within it. It is not just 
an aggregate of individuals. He empha- 
sized the importance of meaningful 
communications, saying that how well 
the therapeutic tasks which hold the 
community together are accomplished 
depends upon how well communica- 
tions are developed between individual 
staff members as a staff team. 

Among other hospital meetings, sum- 
maries of which are available from the 
NRA were: “Hospital Recreation Vol- 
unteer—My Training and Supervision,” 
chaired by Lillian Summers, American 
Red Cross hospital consultant; “Rec- 
reation for the Mentally Retarded,” 
chaired by Mrs. Frances Grove, super- 
visor of recreation at Pacific State Hos- 
pital, Pomona, California; “Recreation 
for Nursing Homes and Homes for the 
Aged,” chaired by Annabelle Story. 


American Red Cross hospital recreation 


* See “The Congress Story,” page 349 
(under W orkshops and Demonstrations) . 





Mrs. Hitt is the NRA consultant on 
hospital recreation. 





Beatrice H. Hill 


consultant; “The World from the Pa- 
tient’s Window,” with Dr. Charles K. 
Brightbill, professor of recreation at 
the University of Illinois, as chairman; 
“Workshop on Group Process in Hos- 
pital Recreation,” chaired by Robert 
Rynearson, director of volunteer activi- 
ties at the Veterans Hospital, Sepulveda, 
California, which had three sessions. 

The session on “Neurological Involve- 
ments for All Ages” was chaired by Bir- 
ger J. Rudquist, chief of special service, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo 
Alto, California, and addressed by Dr. 
O. Leonard Huddleston, medical di- 
rector of California Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter and clinical professor of physical 
medicine at the University of Southern 
California School of Medicine. The 
speaker used slides to show a compre- 
hensive study of the structure of the 
nervous system. He talk involved the 
structural arrangement of the neurolog- 
ical system and its abnormalities. 

The Veterans Administration Work- 
shops were well attended. Just for em- 
ployees of Veterans Administration 
Hospitals was “New Horizons for Hos- 
pital Recreation.” (If readers of “Hos- 
pital Capsules” wish to know how and 
when summaries of the many VA work- 
shops will be distributed, write: L. O. 
Janssen, Area Chief, Special Service, 
Veterans Administration, San Fran- 
cisco, California.) 

Summaries of all other meetings, and 
transcripts of addresses at general ses- 
sions, can be ordered from the National 
Recreation Association for $2.50. 

% * * % 

Have you the new listing of publica- 
tions in our field entitled Recreation in 
the Medical Setting? Are you registered 
as yet with the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Hospital Recreation? 

You must be a member of one of the 
three professional organizations before 
you can be registered. Several hundred 
people have already registered and re- 
ceived their formal certification, If you 
wish information about the various 
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levels of registration and the require- 
ments, write to: Miss Annabelle Story, 
Hospital Recreation Consultant, Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C. 

+ * * * 

One of the best speeches ever given 
in my opinion, has now been published 
in pamphlet form and is ready for dis- 
tribution, through our organization or 
the University of North Carolina. The 
speech, by Dr. Joseph B. Wolffe, medi- 
cal director of Valley Forge Heart In- 
stitute and Hospital, Pennsylvania, is 
entitled Recreation, Medicine and the 
Humanities; and it is an entirely new 
slant on recreation for the ill and handi- 
capped. A condensation of this appears 
on pages 364-365 of this issue of Rec- 
REATION. 

* * * : 

New York City is now considering 
the position of a recreation director to 
coordinate and supervise the thirty-two 
municipal hospitals within its depart- 
ment of hospitals. Let’s hope that the 
budget department will make this pos- 
sibility become a reality. If this hap- 
pens, New York City will have the first 
city-wide hospital recreation director 


in the country. 


Training 


e The National Recreation Association, 
in conjunction with New York Univer- 
sity will hold a seminar, “Recreation for 
the Homebound II] and Handicapped” 
January 29-31, 1958. For further de- 
tails see inside back cover of this issue. 
e The Department of Recreation and 
Rehabilitation of Columbia University 
will conduct a course in recreation for 
the mentally ill in their second semes- 
ter. For further information write to: 
Dr. Josephine Rathbone, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Health, and Physical Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 West 120 Street, New 
York. 

e There is an excellent correspondence 
course concerning administration for 
hospital recreation directors being 
given through the University of Min- 
nesota. Write to: Fred Chapman, As- 
sistant Professor of Recreation, Uni- 
Minneapolis, 


versity of Minnesota, 


Minnesota. *¥ 
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Wear Your Golden Age Club Pin With 
Pride Wherever You May Go 
Designed by representatives 
of over 100 Golden Age clubs 
and used nuiionally. 
Gold colored metal with 
evergreen tree in jewelers’ 
= enamel. Symbolic of long life, 
EXACT SIZE strength and perseverance. 
The words LOVE, PLAY, LEARN, SERVE 
(greatest values of club membership) en- 
ameled in black. The border is a laurel 
wreath for honor. Safety catch. 
Available Only to Authentic Clubs. 
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by cooperative publisher who offerry authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. Al! subjects weleomed. 
Write. or send your manuscript directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Hitchcock 489 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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ntramural and Recreational Sports 


For High School and College—-2nd Ed. 


NORMA M. LEAVITT, University of Florida; and 
HARTLEY D. PRICE, Florida State University 


January 2. Activities, practices, policies, and procedures for planning and 
conducting a program of intramurals in high schools and colleges. With 
practical emphasis, the book details duties of administrative personnel; ways 
of organizing tournaments; program management problems; record keep- 
ing, point systems, awards. Includes helpful appendix suggestions for pre- 
paring an intramural handbook and forms for use in organizing a high 
school recreation association. 334 pp., 45 charts, record forms. $4 


‘Active Games and Contests—2nd ea. 


RICHARD J. DONNELLY, University of Minnesota; WILLIAM G. HELMS 
and ELMER D. MITCHELL, both University of Michigan 


January 15. Offering the most complete collection of active games avail- 
able today, this new book is both a textbook for students preparing for game 
leadership and a sourcebook for those on the job. The more than 2,000 
games and contests described are systematically classified for quick refer- 
ence, and offer selections adaptable to all occasions and any age level. Richly 
illustrated. 545 pp., 91 ills., tables. $5.50 


Recreation Areas , Their Design and Equipment—-2nd Ed. 


GEORGE D. BUTLER. Prepared for the National Recreation Association 


Just Published! Detailed information on the design and equipment of 
recreation areas, with emphasis on neighborhood playgrounds, play and ath- 
letic fields. 170 illustrations, diagrams, and plans include official layouts of 
nearly 40 playing courts and fields—plus 14 building floor plans. Fully ex- 
plains how to incorporate modern apparatus, equipment, and game courts 
into the area plan. 170 dlls., 9 x 12. $6. 


P laygrounds, Their Administration and Operation 


Also by GEORGE D. BUTLER 


This book discusses the enlarged function of the neighborhood playground; 
describes revised standards of playground space and leadership. Introduces 
new and up-to-date programs and outlines current methods of dealing with 
a variety of playground problems. Revised Edition. 459 pp., 21 lls. $4.75 


Order your books from: 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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NEWS 


If you are interested in any of 
these products, write directly to 
the manufacturer at the address 
given. PLEASE mention that you 
read about it on RECREATION 
magazine’s Market News page. 





@ Free help with the junior or adult rifle club was offered 
in the form of a neat kit by the National Rifle Association 
of America at their exhibit at the National Recreation Con- 
gress in Long Beach. They also distributed attractive re- 
prints of the article which appeard in the September issue 
of REcREATION, “Sure-Fire Safety in Riflery.” These ma- 
terials are still available singly, and without charge, upon 
request. Drop them a card at 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., and they will send you a check 
list. 


@ A new table tennis ball dispenser, the TFT Ball Meter, 
saves valuable leadership time now spent in issuing balls 
and recording inventory costs. This machine is durably 
made of metal and hard wood, easily installed, holds 120 
balls which it dispenses to players for ten cents each. It is 
leased free to recreation agencies, and three different grades 
of balls may be purchased at less than the cost to players. 
Profit can be used to maintain and replace other table 
tennis equipment. Free descriptive folder entitled “Stop 
Wasting Their Time” will be sent on request. T. F. Tward- 
zik and Company, Inc., Shenandoah, Pennsylvania. 


@ Jayfro All-Purpose Nylon Ball Carrier simplifies han- 
dling in transporting balls from one place to another. It is 
manufactured from extra heavy braided nylon cord, is wash- 
able and weather resistant, holds as many as eight basket- 
ball-size balls at one time. There are two models, an all- 
purpose one and one with a tighter mesh for footballs. 
Jayfro has also introduced a basketball net of the same 
extra heavy braided nylon cord, formed and knotted en- 
tirely by hand to official specifications, which has proved 
through tests to be more serviceable then the conventional 
net. Jayfro Athletic Supply Company, P. O. Box 1065, 
New London, Connecticut. 


@ One of the lightest electronic megaphones ever produc- 
ed, the Pye Transhailer features a germanium transister 
amplifier for dependability and is powered by standard 


flashlight batteries. The Transhailer has a 1044-inch di-- 


ameter horn, is only 151% inches long, and its over-all weight 
with batteries is only five pounds! The megaphone has a 
maximum power output of 31% watts, resulting in an oper- 
ating range of more than a quarter-mile under normal noise 
conditions, with exceptional voice quality. It is completely 
self-contained, with speaker, amplifier, batteries and micro- 
phone in one sturdy weather-resistant unit, with a pistol 
grip handle and trigger control. Ideal for athletic contests, 
maritime and industrial use, or any place where distance 
and/or background noise hinder voice power or intelligi- 
bility. Pye Corporation of America, Telecommunications 
Division, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
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@ A new drink vending machine now on the market de- 
livers a cool cup of either plain milk or flavored milk. The 
machine has an automatic coin changer; drinks sell for 
ten or fifteen cents, and size of drink can be adjusted from 
six to nine ounces. The milk is dispensed from five gallon 
cans which are sealed by the dairy at the time the dispens- 
ing valve is placed on the can. In the machine, the milk is 
held at a safe low temperature at all times, and has an 
automatic switch control which prevents sale of milk if, for 
any reason, the temperature goes above the safety level. 
Food Engineering Corporation, 25 Bedford Street, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 


@ The new 50th Anniversary Monroe Folding Tables Cata- 
log (No. 350) is especially rich in color illustrations and is 
larger and more complete than ever. Over sixty different 
models, sizes and finishes of tables are included, also fold- 
ing chairs, movable partitions and room dividers; folding 
risers, platforms and stages. The Monroe Company, 181 
Church Street, Colfax, Iowa. 


@ An all new “flush-front” storage locker features a door 
with recessed handle and ventilating louvers. It has a three- 
way action latch with a completely retractable padlock 
loop and pre-locking feature, permitting the door to be 
locked while open and to lock automatically when closed. 
The latch plate serves as a padlock striking plate, protect- 
ing the locker against digs and scratches. The latch is also 
designed to receive a built-in master-keyed flat key lock or 
combination dial lock. The new locker line is available in 
standard sizes, in flat or slope top styling with a choice of 
base type and of colors. Aurora Steel Products Company, 
208 Third Street, Aurora, Illinois. 


@ A free booklet and two 1958 catalogs are now available 
from Rawlings Sporting Goods Company. The booklet, en- 
titled Intramural Handbook, is directed toward helping 
persons connected with school intramural programs, recre- 
ation programs, and athletic administration in general. The 
twenty-four page handbook contains complete field and 
court diagrams, detailed instructions on how to run a tour- 
nament and how to arrange a schedule, complete pairings 
for round robin schedules for four-team to eighteen-team 
leagues, sources of rules and information, and a table which 
gives won-lost percentages in a split second. The 1958 
Spring and Summer Catalog discloses a theme keyed to the 
company’s observance of its sixtieth birthday. Interesting 
features are a section devoted to just boys’ equipment, a 
new easy-to-read index, a baseball uniform weight and color 
chart, and the industry’s buyer’s almanac. The company 
has also released its 1958 Advance Football and Basketball 
Catalog. Rawlings Sporting Goods Company, 2300 Delmar 
Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri. x 
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Books & Pamphlets 
Received 











AMERICAN ANTIQUE Decoration, Ellen 
S. Sabine. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, 120 Alexander Street, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Pp. 131. $6.95. 

AMERICAN ComMUNITY, THE, Blaine E. 
Mercer. Random House, 457 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 304. $5.00. 

ARCHITECTURE FOR ADULT EDUCATION, 
Adult Education Association, 743 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11. 
Pp. 74. Paper $2.00. 

Backcrounp TO GARDENING, W. O. 
James. Pitman Publishing, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 36. Pp. 224. 
$4.50. 

BASEBALL RULEs IN Pictures, G. Jacobs 
and J. R. McCrory. Grossett & Dun- 
lap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. 
Pp. 75. Paper $1.00. 

Boats AnD OuTBoarps, Elbert Robber- 
son. Random House, 457 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 144. $2.95. 

CamMPsITE Finper, THe, (Volume 1, 
West), Richard and Jane Hartesveldt. 
Naturegraph Company, San Martin, 
California. Pp. 128. Paper $1.50. 

Cast Orr THE Dar«NEss, Peter Putnam. 
Harcourt, Brace, 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17. Pp. 253. $3.95. 

CoMPLETE ARCHERY Book, THE, Louis 
Hochman. Arco Publishing, 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17. Pp. 
143. $2.00. 

CONSTRUCTING AN ASTRONOMICAL TELE- 
scope (Second Edition), G. Matt- 
hewson. Philosophical Library, 15 
East 40th Street, New York. Pp. 100. 
$8.00. 

CosTUMING FOR THE MOopeERN STAGE, 
Laura Zirner. University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana. Pp. 46. Paper $3.00. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH Casals, J. Ma. 
Corredor. E. P. Dutton, 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 240. 
$5.00. 

Dacusuunps, E. Fitch Daglish. Dover 
Publications, 920 Broadway, New 
York 10, Pp. 94. $.75. 

DiscrpLine. Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 5. 
Pp. 36. Paper $.75. 

Easy Does It (Program for better 
health and long life), Harold J. Reil- 
ly. Thomas Nelson, 19 East 47th 
Street, New York 17. Pp. 280. $3.95. 

EpucaTIon FoR SAFE Livine (Third 
Edition), Herbert J. Stack and J. 
Duke Elkow. Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey. Pp. 364. 


ar me 


Do. (0. 


Fear AND PresupiceE (#245), Selma 
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Hirsh. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16. Pp. 
27. $.25. 

First Arp (1957 Revision) , Carl J. Pott- 
hoff. Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Pp. 82. $.25. 

Frve Mentat Heacta Prosiems. So- 
cial Legislation Information Service, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 7. $.25. 

FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT, Geneva Mathia- 
sen. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 226. 
$3.75. 

Foot Troustes, T. T. Stamm. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 122. $4.75. 

GOLF PUBLICATIONS: GotF For In- 
pustrY—A Planning Guide, Ben 
Chicvin; pp. 50; Paper $1.50. GoLr 
Lessons, unpaged, $.25. GotF PLAN 
FoR ScHOOLs, A, Ray Hall; pp. 9; free. 
How To Improve Your GOLF; pp. 
72; $.50. National Golf Foundation, 
407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. 

GUIDE TO THE FisHes oF New MExico, 
William J. Koster. University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque. Pp. 116. 
Paper $1.00. 

How to Improve Your ArcHery. The 
Athletic Institute, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago 4. Pp. 80. $.50. 

How To Orcanize For More Fun 
Ar.oat. Outboard Boating Club of 
America, 307 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1. Pp. 14. Free. 

HunNTING WITH THE CAMERA, Allan D. 
Cruickshank, Editor. Harper & Bro- 
thers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16. Pp. 215. $4.50. 

I DrivE THE TURNPIKES AND SURVIVE, 
Paul W. Kearney. Ballantine Books, 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. Pp. 
148. $.35. 

INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED, THE (Re- 
printed from Special Education for 
the Exceptional), Merle E. Frampton 
and Elena D. Gall. Porter Sargent, 11 
Beacon Street, Boston 8. Pp. 46. $1.00 
per copy. 

IRONWORKS ON THE Saucus; E. H. Hart- 
ley. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Pp. 328. $4.50. 

KANGCHENJUNGA — THE UNTRODDEN 
Peak, Charles Evans. E. P. Dutton, 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
Pp. 187. $5.95. 

Key To THE Stars, A, (Third Edition) , 
R. van der Riet Woolley. Philosoph- 
ical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. Pp. 144. $4.75. 

LAWN AND GARDEN Book, C. Robert Bil- 
brey, Editor. Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 East Ontario Street, Chic- 
ago 11. Pp. 192. $2.50. 

LEADER’s GuIpE TO NATURE AND GARD- 
EN Fun, A, Ernestine S. Coffey and 
Dorothy F. Minton. Hearthside Press, 


118 East 28th Street, New York 16. 
Pp. 127. $2.75. 

Lone Distance Swimminc, Gerald 
Forsberg. Philosophical Library, 15 
East 40th Street, New York 16. Pp. 
189. $4.75. 

Macniricent YANKEES, THE (Revised 
Edition, 1957), Tom Meany. Gros- 
sett & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10. Pp. 214. $1.25. 

MATHEMATICAL PuzZLEs AND PASTIMES, 
Philip Haber, Editor. Peter Pauper 
Press, 629 MacQuesten Parkway, 
Mount Vernon, New York. Pp. 62. 
$1.00. 

MEASUREMENT IN PuysicaL EpucaTION, 
Francis Stroup. Ronald Press, 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10. Pp. 
192. $3.50. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY PuysicaL Epucation, Edwin 
Jones, Edna Morgan and Gladys Stev- 
ens. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. Pp. 432. $4.25. 

Mopern Appuiiep PHotrocrapny, G. A. 
Jones. Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16. Pp. 162. 
$4.75. 

Mopern Dance For Hicu SCHOOL AND 
Cotiece, Margery J. Turner. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. Pp. 181. $3.75. 

MovEMENT FUNDAMENTALS: FIGURE, 
Form, Fun, Janet A. Wessel. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. Pp. 270. Paper $3.75. 

Mozart AND Masonry, Paul Nettl. Phil- 
osophical Library, 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16. Pp. 150. $4.75. 

Nature Trai Lape s, Leslie M. Reid. 
American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. Pp. 47. $.50. 

OpseRvER’s Book oF Music, THE, Freda 
Dinn. Warne Publications, 210 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 190. $1.25. 

On Cauu ror Youtu, Rudolph Witten- 
berg. Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7. Pp. 241. $3.50. 

1000 PLeasuRE Spots IN BEAUTIFUL 
America, Marilyn Field and J. 
George Frederick. Business Bourse, 
80 West 40th Street, New York 18. 
Pp. 245. $3.85. 

PuysicaL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHoot CurricuLum, Arthur 
G. Miller and Virginia Whitcomb. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. Pp. 331. $5.75. 

PLaycrounp Music (Musical games), 
Madeline Carabo-Cone. Playground 
Music, 866 Carnegie Hall, New York 
19. Pp. 14. Paper $1.00. 

Pocket ENcYCLOPEDIA OF Music, 
Harry Dexter and Raymond Tobin, 
Editors. Philosophical Library, 15 
East 40th Street, New York 16. Pp. 
160. $2.75. ~~ 
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POSTURAL AND RELAXATION TRAINING IN 
PHYSIOTHERAPY AND PuysicaL Epvu- 
CATION, John H. C. Colson. Charles 
C, Thomas, 301-27 East Lawrence 
Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. Pp. 105. 
$2.50. 

Pustic HuMAN RELATIONS AGENCIES— 
1957. Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, 515 Madison Avenue. 
New York 22. Pp. 31. Paper $.75. 

READING THE LANDSCAPE, May Theil- 
gaard Watts. Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 
230. $4.75. 

REPORT OF THE ProceeEpincs, A. (39th 
Annual Meeting). American Institute 
of Planners, 34 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. Pp. 69. 
Paper $3.50. 

River oF Lire, Tue (Story of earth’s 
living things), Rutherford Platt. 
Simon and Schuster, 63@ Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20. Pp. 309. $5.00. 

Roaps AND TRAILS OF OLympic Na- 
TIONAL Park, Frederick Leissler. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, Seattle 
5. Pp. 84. $1.75. 

Rocer WILuiAMs AND Mary (Drama 
for three players), Albert Johnson. 
Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. Pp. 48. Paper 
$.75. 

Rounpers. Sport Shelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, New York 33. Pp. 33. Paper 
$.75. 

Secrets oF Lire (A Walt Disney True- 
Life Adventure), Rutherford Platt. 
Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20. Pp. 124. $3.50. 

SELECTING SUPERVISORS FOR THE PuB- 
Lic Service (Personnel Report +- 
551), John M. Pfiffner, Joseph W. 
Hawthorne and.Harold Fields. Public 
Personnel Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. Pp. 25. Paper 
$1.00. 

Smmpce SKetcuine, L. A. Doust. Fred- 
erick Warne, 210 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. Pp. 76. $1.50. 

SNAKES AND SNAKE Huntine, Carl Kau- 
ffeld. Doubleday & Company, 575 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 
266. $3.95. 

STARLIGHT AND Storm (Mountain 
climbing), Gaston Rebuffat. E. P. 
Dutton, 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Pp. 189. $5.50. 

Story oF THE Rocks, THE, Dorothy 
Shuttlesworth. Doubleday, Garden 
City, New York. Pp. 56. $2.95. 

SuPERHIGHWAYs— How To Drive 
Tuem, Paul W. Kearney. Birk & Com- 
pany 22 East 60th Street, New York 
22. Pp. 15. $.15 (minimum 20 
copies) . 

TEACHING CAN Be Fun, E. Harlan Fis- 

cher. William-Frederick Press, 313 
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West 35th Street, New York 1. Pp. 
39. Paper $1.50. 

TEACHING JoHNNY TO Swim (Manual 
for parents). Available from local 
Red Cross Chapters. Pp. 31. $.20. 

TropicaL Fis, Lucile Quarry Mann. 
Sentinel Books, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York 3. Pp. 130. Paper $.95. 

UNCONQUERED SEMINOLE INDIANS, THE, 
Irvin M. Peithmann. Great Outdoors 
Association, 9520 Gulf Boulevard, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. Pp. 95. Paper 
$1.00. 

UNDERSTANDING Maps, Beulah Tannen- 
baum and Myra Stillman. Whittlesey 
House, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36. Pp. 144. $2.75. 

U.S. Aviation Topay (1957 Edition). 
National Aviation Education Coun- 
cil, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 94. $.35. 

We Came to Camp In WASHINGTON 
StaTeE Parks. State Parks and Rec- 
reation Commission, Box 335, Olym- 
pia, Washington. Pp. 44. Free. 

Wuat Dw I Do? (Play on family liv- 
ing), Nora Stirling. Human Relations 
Aids, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
Pp. 40. $1.25. 

Work Pace For LEARNING, Lawrence 
B. Perkins. Reinhold Publishing, 430 
Park Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 62. 
$4.00. 

WorkK-PLay PROGRAM FOR THE TRAIN- 
ABLE MENTAL Dericient, A (Re- 
print), Dorothy Cleverdon and Louis 
E. Rosenzweig. Play Schools Associ- 
ation, 41 West 57th Street, New York 
19. Unpaged. $.20. 

YMCA WATER SAFETY AND LIFESAVING, 
Harold T. Friermood. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 
Pp. 48. $.50. 

Your Own Book or NATURE AND Gar- 
DEN Fun, Ernestine S. Coffey and 
Dorothy F. Minton. Hearthside Press, 
118 East 28th Street, New York 16. 
Pp. 63. $1.75. 

Yours Is THE Power, Florence Widutis, 
The Pilgrims, Box 495, Somerville, 
New Jersey. Pp. 224. $3.50. 


YoutH AnD Crime, Frank J. Cohen, 
Editor. International Universities 
Press, 227 West 13th Street, New 
York 11. Pp. 273. $6.00. 





Periodicals 


SwimMInG Poot ANNUAL (25th Edi- 
tion). Swimming Pool Age, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 
402. Subscription: two years, $8; 
one year, $5, 











WILDLANDS IN OUR CIVILIZATION. Sierra 
Club, 2061 Center Street, Berkeley 
4, California. Published monthly ex- 
cept July and August. $3.00 to non- 
members (included in member’s 
dues). 





Magazine Articles 


Woman’s Day, November 1957 
Record Hop, Susan Bennett Holmes. 
How to Build a Jazz Record Collec- 

tion, Eddie Condon. 

ParENT’S, October 1957 
What Will They Do with Their In- 

creasing Leisure? Margaret AlI- 
brecht. 

Purtic MANAGEMENT, July 1957 
The Challenge of Automation for 

Cities, Edwin S. Howell. 

NEA JournaL, October 1957 

More Time Tomorrow, Dr. Gerald 
Wendt. 

Can TV Teaching Make a Difference? 
Dr, Alexander J. Stoddard. 

Gentiy by the Ears (Public speak- 
ing), Dr. Loren Reid. 

ALA Buttetin, July-August 1957 
The New Bookmobile, Earl H. Gray. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Laughter Is a Wonderful Thing 


Joe E. Brown, as told to Ralph Han- 
cock. A. S. Barnes, 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16. Pp. 312. $4.95 

\fter Joe E. Brown’s hilarious talk 
at the 39th National Recreation Con- 
gress in Long Beach (and his “casual” 
reference to his book), we feel our 
readers, and especially the delegates, 
will be interested in hearing more about 
it. Although it was published in 1956, 
there are many who have not seen it. 

Joe E.. Brown fits easily and well into 
the recreation picture, for, in addition 
to being a member of the Los Angeles 
Recreation Commission and a national 
sponsor of the National Recreation As- 
sociation, he is a man of laughter. He 
loves it, and he inspires it — good- 
natured, rollicking, and even affection- 
ate, laughter. This book, his autobi- 
ography, is the tender story of a father 
and of his family. As you read it, you 
will laugh some, but more often you'll 
be serious; and you will know him so 
much better—this humanitarian and 
beloved comedian! 


New Understandings of Leadership 


Murray G. Ross and Charles E. Hen- 
dry. Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7. Pp. 158 $3.50. 

This book covers a wide range of ma- 
terial and through its many references 
and bibliographies will call the reader’s 
attention to many important publica- 
tions on leadership. In fact, it is a sum- 
mary of recent thinking and research 
on the nature and meaning of leader- 
ship. The authors have reviewed a 
large number of studies and have drawn 
on many sources for their information. 

The book is organized into three 
parts. Part One deals with theories of 
and clarifies many of the new concepts 
of leadership; Part Two deals with the 
requirements of leadership in terms of 
personality, special qualities, and skill; 
Part Three discusses the leader’s role 
and the development of a leadership 
program. 

The authors point out a fact all too 
frequently overlooked—that a leader- 
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ship development program is not only 
complex and time-consuming, but it 
costs money. We are accustomed to the 
fact that more tangible items, such as a 
building, require much preparation and 
the skills of architects, engineers and 
construction workers, all of which adds 
up to a considerable sum. However, this 
same acceptance of cost is not readily 
understood when it comes to the less 
tangible matter of training and develop- 
ing leaders. Perhaps the more we learn 
about leadership and understand it, the 
more we will be able and willing to 
invest time and money wisely in the 
staff development and leadership as- 
pects of the job. Apparently, it is this 
lack of understanding of leadership that 
is responsible for so many ineffective 
leadership training programs. We rec- 
ommend this book to all those who may 
have jurisdiction over others as another 
helpful aid to the understanding of the 
leadership phenomenon.—VW. C. Suther- 
land, NRA _ Recreation Personnel 
Service. 


101 Money Making Ideas for Clubs 


Nellie Zetta Thompson. Public Af- 
fairs Press, 419 New Jersey Avenue, 
S.E., Washington, D.C. Pp. 50. Paper, 
$1.00. 

Scores of ways whereby your organi- 
zation can raise money for worthy 
causes are spelled out in this book by 
Dr. Nellie Z. Thompson which is just 
off the press. It not only specifies proj- 
ects with concrete details, but it also 
discusses plans, problems and policies. 
The interests and needs of practically 
every type of group are taken into con- 
sideration. 


The Science of Skin and Scuba 
Diving: Adventuring with Safety 
Under Water 


Developed by Conference for Na- 
tional Co-Operation in Aquatics. As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. Pp. 306. $3.95. 

Here is authoritative information for 
the people who are interested in know- 


ing about adventuring with safety un- 
der water. Developed by the Confer- 
ence for National Co-Operation in 
Aquatics, in which the National Recre- 
ation Association is a member, this vol- 
ume was prepared by outstanding au- 
thorities, including Army and Navy ex- 
perts, medical specialists and experi- 
enced divers and trainers from all parts 
of the country. It is the first standard 
guide on skin and scuba (self-contained 
underwater breathing apparatus) div- 
ing and its purpose is to insure safe and 
scientific diving as a hobby, sport or 
vocation. 

Among the subjects treated are the 
medical aspects of diving, gases used 
for scuba, types of apparatus, currents, 
visibility and marine life, first aid for 
diving accidents, scuba training tech- 
niques and club organization. 

This book is required reading for all 
who are interested in this rapidly grow- 
ing sport.—George D. Butler, NRA 
Research Department. 


Seven Steps 
to Creative Children’s Dramatics * 


Pamela Prince Walker. Hill and 
Wang, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11. Pp. 150. $3.00. 


Our readers may remember the arti- 
cle by Pamela Walker, “Lively Ideas 
for the Summer Play,” in the April 1957 
issue of Recreation. As that article— 
and this book—indicates, Mrs. Walker 
does not write from any ivory tower. 
She is well-trained in drama and has 
worked in this field a number of years. 

This book was written while she was 
drama and dance director for the rec- 
reation department in Charlottesville, 
Virginia. It makes delightful reading 
because the author remembers and 
knows what goes on inside a child’s 
mind. She explains in simple, informal 
style the techniques of awakening in- 
terest of his senses, of expressing him- 
self through movement, and of develop- 
ing a better understanding of himself 
and the world around him. Teachers, 
recreation readers and anyone inter- 
ested in children’s drama will be de- 
lighted with this book. 

We read it with great interest while it 
was in manuscript form, and asked 
Grace Stanistreet, well-known specialist 
in creative dramatics, and NRA special- 
ist Grace Walker to evaluate it before 
we recommended it to a publisher. Their 
response was complete agreement as to 
the soundness and the value of this 
book. It is made even more valuable by 
the inclusion of three original dramatiz- 
ations for children—plays that can be 
put into immediate use. — Virginia 
Musselman, NRA Program Service. *> 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Christmas belongs to the children; 
and what better time of year to give 
them books—the keys to learning, ad- 
venture, make-believe? 


How the Grinch Stole Christmas! Dr. 
Seuss. Random House, 457 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. Unpaged. $2.50. 

Another delightfully imaginative 
book for the very young, about the 
Who’s of Whoville, by the well-known 
children’s author, Dr. Seuss. ‘The 
Grinch, who hated Christmas, tried to 
stop it—but he found he couldn’t! At- 
tractively illustrated in red, and black 
and white. 


Praying Mantis, Harriet E. Huntington. 
Doubleday & Company, Garden City, 
New York. Pp. 44. $2.00. 

A boy around eight or nine who is 

fascinated with the wonders of nature 
would love this. It would also be a 
worthwhile addition to any nature li- 
brary. Every other page carries a beau- 
tiful photograph of this insect that 
is so much like an animal. 
The Bird Watchers, Marjory Bartlett 
Sanger. E. P. Dutton & Company, 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 164. 
$2.75. 

Older children will like this absorb- 
ing story based on a love of birds, which 


grew out of the installation of a bird 


feeder at Christmas time. The author, 
Mrs. Sanger, does editorial work for 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 


Dear Garbage Man, Gene Zion (pictures 
by Margaret Bloy Graham). Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16. Unpaged. $2.00. 

This is one of those juvenile books 
with equal appeal for the adults who 
are still young in heart. Stan, the new 
garbage man, has all sorts of funny 
adventures when he tries to save dis- 
carded objects from his truck’s chewer- 
upper. His saving spree reaches a logi- 
cal and inevitable climax. The many 
bright, detail-filled sketches by Mar- 
garet Bloy Graham provide half of the 
story and endless amusement. 


PAPER SCULPTURE 
Paper Figures Based On Children’s 
Artwork. Anna Pauli and Margaret S. 
Mitzit, pp. 102, paper $2.00; and Paper 
Sculpture and Construction, J. V. Mil- 
ler, pp. 56, paper $1.50. Charles A. 
Bennett Company, 237 North Monroe 
Street, Peoria, Illinois. Sculpture in 
Paper, Bruce Angrave, pp. 96, $6.50. 
Studio Publications, 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 


Paper, said to have been invented in 
China back in 105 A.D., has been used 
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in decoration and design throughout 
the centuries. Many who have been in 
China, Japan or Korea remember the 
amazing paper folding that even smail 
children there do so easily. Many who 
have visited Poland, Mexico, and the 
Scandinavian countries remember the 
intricate and beautiful paper cutting 
and folding of those countries. 

As an art medium, paper is light and 
springy. It can assume only very sim- 
ple forms—cones, cylinders, box shapes, 
and curved scored shapes. It is two 
dimensional; but, even with these limi- 
tations, more and more artists are find- 
ing it a most exciting art form and 
a most popular medium for displays 
and promotion work. Craft leaders have 
discovered again that it is a medium 
through which children can express 
their best creative and imaginative 
power. 

Here are three books, listed in the 
order of the simplicity of their projects 
and teaching techniques. The first is 
primarily for use with elementary 
school children. Its projects are clever, 
original, simple, and full of imagina- 
tion. Any teacher or craft leader could 
use it as a starting point, from which 
children will take over with pleasure. 

The second presents a combination of 
simple paper cutting and paper sculp- 
ture, leading into free space designs. 
This book, too, can be used by leaders 
fairly inexperienced in this medium. 

Both books are well illustrated with 
photographs and include many direc- 
tions showing the necessary steps. 

The third book is something else 
again. It is one of the “Studio How- 
To-Do-It” series, and its author is an 
artist, outstanding in England for his 
imaginative and novel paper sculpture, 
sought after by stores, manufacturers 
and decorators. It deals with profes- 
sional paper sculpture, and would be 
extremely valuable to college or other 
art classes seriously interested in this 
area of art work. 

It is fascinating to read; the pho- 
tography is superb. The section on the 
outstanding paper sculptors, their styles 
and photographs of their work is fas- 
cinating. Anyone can enjoy this book, 
but only a trained artist could make 
use of the instructional material in it. 

Eprror’s Note: In considering do- 
ing more in paper work, don’t forget 
How To Make Shapes In Space by Toni 
Hughes, reviewed in RECREATION, 
April 1957. 


The Outdoor Encyclopedia * 


Ted Kesting. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
16. Pp. 433. $7.50. 


This is advertised as “a complete 


guide to outdoor adventure.” It is 
just that, and a marvelous reference 
book and work tool for your profession- 
al library. It contains chapters on 
outdoor accessories, photography and 
equipment, nature, pack trips, first aid, 
cooking, travel, public lands, camp 
grounds, and camping, cabin building, 
maps of the Appalachian Trail, Pacific 
Crest Trailway, among the many sub- 
jects covered. Even weather is not left 
out. Some of the sports included are: 
winter, underwater, mountain climbing, 
archery, boating. Material is presented 
with an imaginative flair and makes in- 
teresting reading. Profusely illustrated. 
This is a must for recreation leaders.. 


Christmas Songs and Their Stories 


Edited by Herbert H. Wernecke. 
Westminster Press, Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

A collection which is primarily in- 
teresting for the inclusion of the too- 
little-known facts about each Christmas 
song. Words are given for fifty-four 
songs and carols, but no music. For 
use in program planning, a special list- 
ing classifies the songs in national and 
racial groups. It reveals that they come 
from the United States, Bohemia, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, India, Ireland, 
Scotland, Sicily, Silesia, and Wales. 


The Seventeen Book of 
Young Living 


Enid A. Haupt. David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3. Pp. 237. $4.95. 

This book does not fit into the usual 
pattern of books reviewed here, but we 
felt that it was too good not to call 
to the attention of our readers. It 
is written specifically for young people 
—but anyone working with young 
people will find it very revealing, and 
useful in understanding and helping 
that difficult-to-work-with group. 

It is written with wit, informality, 
realism and sympathy. Its contents will 
be the answer to many teen-agers find- 
ing the growing-up process full of prob- 
lems. 

Recreation leaders will be particular- 
ly interested in those chapters dealing 
with parties for girls, mixed parties, 
getting along with adults, manners, and 
an entire section on entertaining. Lead- 
ers can also use this book as a basis for 
special charm or _better-grooming 
classes. 

And, finally, any leader with a teen- 
age daughter or niece or friend will find 
it an excellent gift idea for Christmas, a 
birthday, or any other occasion. 


* Available from the NRA Recreation Book 
Center, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11. 
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Recreation Leadership Training Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 


Rutu G. EXLERS 
Social Recreation 


ANNE LIVINGSTON 


Social Recreation 


GRACE WALKER 
Creative Recreation 


E.uiott M. CoHEN 


Hospital Recreation - 


FRANK A, STAPLES 
Arts and Crafts 


and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


December, 1957; January, February, 1958 


Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
January 21 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 
February 11-14 


State of North Carolina 
February 24-27 

Cicero, Illinois 

February 3-6 

State of North Carolina 
February 10-13 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
January 13-16 

Bozeman, Montana 
January 20-24 


Perry Point, Maryland 
November 26-27 


Industry, New York 
December 9-12 


Lisle C. Wochner, Chief, Special Service, Lebanon Veterans 
Hospital 


Miss Evelyn Stults, Executive Director, YWCA 


Miss Virginia Gregory, North Carolina Recreation Commission, 
Raleigh 


William C. Kouns, Cicero Youth Comraission 


Miss Virginia Gregory, North Carolina Recreation Commission, 
Raleigh 


Rupert J. Tarver, Jr.. William W. Smith Community Center 


Miss Geraldine G. Fenn, Associate State 4-H Club Leader, Montana 
State College 


William A. Putland, Chief, Recreation Service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital 


John B. Costello, Superintendent, State Agricultural and Industrial 
School 


Miss Dauncey will be conducting social recreation courses at the following Air Force Bases: January 13-16, Keesler Air Force 
Base, Biloxi, Mississippi, (for further details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Wayne Shields, USAF 
Office of Community Services, University of Georgia, Athens); January 20-23, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas; 
January 27-30, Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, Texas; February 3-6, Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas, (for further 
details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Ray Morrison, 248 Casa Blanca, Fort Worth 7, Texas) ; Febru- 
ary 10-13, Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado; February 24-27, Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne, Wyoming, (for further 
details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Howard Beresford, 3055 Bellaire, Denver, Colorado). 


Mr. Staples will be at the following Air Force Bases conducting two-week arts und crafts courses: January 6-16, Chanute Air Force 
3ase, Rantoul, Illinois; January 20-30, Scott Air Force Base near St. Louis, Missouri (for further details, communicate with the 
Air Force Regional Representative, Howard Beresford, 3055 Bellaire, Denver, Colorado) ; February 3-13, Amarillo Air Force Base, 
Amarillo, Texas; February 17-28, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas, (for further details, communicate with the Air 
Force Regional Representative, Ray Morrison, 248 Casa Blanca, Fort Worth 7, Texas). 


i 
Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. For 


details as to location, contents of the course, registration procedure and the like, communicate with the sponsor of the course as 
listed above. 











The First Workshop on RECREATION for the HOMEBOUND ILL and HANDICAPPED 


Co-sponsored by the National Recreation Association and New York University School of Education 


JANUARY 29 + 30 + 31, 1958 


Outstanding speakers and panelists will include: MRS. KATHERINE OETTINGER, Chief, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
DR. HOWARD A. RUSK, Associate Editor, The New York Times 


lorics: Programs existing for the homebound ill and handicapped; government's role; techniques for developing recreation outlets 
and pursuits; motivating the patient; adapting activities for special handicaps; use of music, arts and crafts; help for the homebound 
from family and friends; recruiting, training, screening and placing volunteers; insurance coverages; service activities for homebound; 


trend toward day hospital treatment. 
Registration Fee: $5.00 for three days, $2.00 for one day 
For further information: Mrs. Beatrice H. Hill, Hospital Recreation Consultant 


National Recreation Association 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11 














Christmas! Bah! Ltumbug sig 


The man in the wheel chair leaned into the microphone. “Christmas!” he snarled. “Bah! 
And, as they had in Christmases past, millions of young listeners chilled at tne 


Humbug!” 
mental picture of the baleful Scrooge. 

It was a Christmas institution, back in the Forties, this annual reading of Charles Dickens’ 
elassic. Its reader was something of an institution himself. In his turbulent lifetime he had 
been an unsuccessful painter but a good amateur second-baseman, a composer whose music 
was played by the New York Philharmonic, and a model for Frederick Remington. 

To most people, though, he was Lionel Barrymore, the actor, and they loved him. 

He was both crusty and kindly (he loved reading “A Christmas Carol’’), adventurous, 
stubbornly independent in thought and outlook. And game as they come. Although an 
accident in 1936 imprisoned him in a wheel chair, he went resolutely on—working in motion 
pictures and making public appearances for nearly twenty years more. 

No question but that Lionel Barrymore was one-ol-a-kind. Yet the qualities so richly 
combined in him exist in a large measure among all the 170 million of us who call ourselves 
Americans. 

They're why we are what we are, why our country is one of the strongest on earth. And 
why there is no wiser investment than an investment in America—through U. S. Savings 
Bonds, which guarantee the safety of your savings, up to any amount, and the rate of your 
return. Start buying Bonds today, through Payroll Savings or where you bank. And hold 
onto them! 

Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bond purchased since February 1, 
1957, pays 3-4% interest when held to maturity. It earns higher interest in the early vears than ever 
before, and matures in only 8 years and || months. Hold your o/d E Bonds, too. They earn more 
as they get older. ve = j 
PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. 1t is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of Am rica, 














